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THE METROPOLITAN CANDIDATES. 


T° expound what the members for London ought to be, 
were a facile exercise in @ priori speculation; to 
account for their being what they are is an easy exhibition 
of ex post facto wisdom. “ Not so bad as we seem,” was pro- 
nounced by Douglas Jerrold “ not so good as we expected ;” 
and it may be said of the Metropolitan members, with rather 
more point than of most human phenomena, that they are 
neither so good as they should nor so bad as they might be. 
Capitals, though “ society” in them is usually in some form 
Conservative or quietist, almost invariably return Radical 
members by vast majorities. Conservative candidatures in 
London are usually forlorn hopes, and Conservative candi- 
dates are usually very forlorn examples of their tribe. At 
this moment a more than usually insignificant alderman, a 
more than ordinarily unknown banker, and an utterly 
unheard-of merchant, oppose in the City of London the 
re-election of Baron Rothschild, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Lawrence. The first named will probably retain 
his seat as long as he chooses to keep it, and he will have the 
advantage on this occasion of a rumour which attributes to 
him the intention of resigning in the event of a constituency 
being wanted for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Crawford, a stately 
merchant of the most faithful Liberal type, Mr. Goschen, a 
Privy Councillot and probable Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Lawrence, a thoroughly zealous Radical and an even 
jnfuriated defender of City rights—all these are surely safe 
against the three obscure champions whom the extremity of 
the “No Popery” cause has brought into the lists. But the 
four Liberals could hardly have been said to include a really 


distinguished metropolitan member had not Mr. Goschen, by 


his remarkable election address in 1865, and his sudden 
promotion immediately afterwards, sprung unexpectedly into 
place and a fame which if he has not supported he at least 
has not ip any way sullied. The Conservatives probably have 
no chance, but if they have, it arises from the fact that the 
City has never made it a rule to return men whom it would 
be andacity for a Twells, a Gibbon, or a Bell to attack. 
Even in Lord. John Russell's most unpopular days it was 
found hopeless to unseat him, but the City has now no 
representative who could create even a Russell enthusiasm, 
though the present members are much above the level of 
the old Pattison, Larpent, and Masterman “ ticket.” 

If we find that even in the City the Liberals chosen for 
Parliament are in the main not eminent, there is little need 
for astonishment that in the less honoured metropolitan 
boroughs very inferior men are frequently accepted. There 
are now five metropolitan members of whose position their 
constituents may fairly be proud. Pre-eminent above the rest 
is Mr, Mill, of whom nothing need be said here, except in 





| single 


deprecation of the Aristides’ fate which some very confidently 
assert awaits the finest living advocate and exemplar in 
purse and person of political justice, The return of Mr. 
Mill, taking place simultaneously with the election of Mr, 
Hughes for Lambeth and Mr. Torrens for Finsbury, seemed 
to promise, even before Lord Palmerston’s death opened the 
Reform sluices, a new principle of selection in metropolitan 
constituencies, Mr, Hughes was, and is, not merely a 
popular, but a representative man—a politician of great 
earnestness, liable, perhaps, on small points to run off at 
rather unfortunate tangents, but eminent for maintaining in 
society and in literature the cause of the proletariat in con- 
nection with very religious and English associations. . Such 
a member had never been returned before. Great things 
were hoped for from Mr. Hughes ; but his work, though he 
has disappointed no reasonable expectations, will probably 
lie distinctly in the new Parliament, and was not fully open 
to him in the old. Finsbury selected Mr. Torrens, a man 
of prolonged political experience, and solidly distinguished, 
both anonymously, and by avowed works in political litera- 
ture. This also was an advauce on recent experience, The 
peculiar merits of Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wakley long 
upheld Finsbury in a position from which it rapidly 
sank, after their disappearance from the scene, into the 
greedy arms of a number of wretched pretenders. From 
the prolongation of such a fate Mr, Torrens saved the 
borough, though his colleague, Mr. Lusk, is rather painfully 
of the old leaven, His constituents, with a due sense of 
his services in reference to artisans’ dwellings, the lodger 
franchise, the rejection of voting-papers, and the honest 
acceptance by the Liberal party of household suffrage, will 
probably encourage him to take in the next Parliament a 
more prominent position in their name. In political know- 
ledge the average member of Parliament isa babe compared 
with Mr, Torrens ; and he‘has grace and force of speech at 
command to secure for himself a standing to which public 
duty ought to impel him, though private ambition may have no 
influence on his conduct. Mr, Layard and Mr. Ayrton are 
the last of the five celebrities of our metropolitan boroughs, 
The former is a coarse-grained politician, full of faults, 
and not high in tone; but he never falters in his 
Liberalism, and, except on the Eastern question, is always 
to be depended upon. Moreover, as an Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, very competent for his business, Mr. Layard 
is as far above the Southwark level—which Mr. Locke, 
with the addition of a characteristic rough humour exactly 
represents—as Sir William Molesworth was above the level of 
Mr. Layard. Mr. Ayrton is dreaded both for his longwinded- 
ness and his acridity, which is most offensive even when you 
agree with him ; but he has obtained, without the aid of a 
brilliant characteristic, a fine Parliamentary nel 
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Those who remember him a young, slim, fluttering candidate 
for the Tower Hamlets, under the wing of Mr. George 
Thompson, must be often amused to notice his compre- 
hensive and seemingly intuitive mastery of all Parliamentary 
topics, even to their minutest details ; and his criticisms are | 


frequently as masterly as his information is accurate and 
microscopic. He has also of late been in most confidential | 
relations with the Jeader of his party. 

If we pass on to consider the colleagues of these members, 
several interesting points arise. Of Mr. Locke and Mr. 
Alderman Lusk (whose imitations of Joseph Hume are the 
laughing-stock of the House, and who is caricaturingly said 
to have proposed to give variety to the British Museum by | 
“mixing” the specimens) we have said enough. In South- 
wark there is to be no contest. In Finsbury Mr. Roberts, 
the pitmen’s lawyer, foolishly proposes to test the weakness 
of the wild, Finlen democrats; and a silly youth, hardly 
able, they say, to take his own part in a juvenile debating | 
society, has plastered the walls with his name as Constitu- 
tional candidate ; but here also we suspect the present 
members will sit unopposed. The principal contest will be 
in Westminster, where the shopkeepers are already weary | 
of their lives in consequence of the dead-set made by their | 
customers at Mr. Mill. Captain Grosvenor is a manly and 
eloquent young Liberal, who handsomely aggrandises the 
traditions of his family. Mr. Smith, who is to tilt against the 
two Liberals, is a colossal newsman, but a small politician. In 
Lambeth, supposing Mr. Doulton to retire, which he surely will | 
—for the wages of Adullamy is death in any metropolitan 
constituency—the suffrages of the electors will be sought by | 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Sheriff McArthur, Mr. J. Lawrence (the 
brother and brother-alderman of the member for the City), | 
and by Mr. Morgan Howard. The last-named gentleman 
dates from the Temple a sublimely Protestant and sublimely 
dull address. The cause of No Popery is evidently too 
sacred to require the aid of personal eminence or even 
average mental vigour. Mr. Hartwell, the trades-union 
candidate, will certainly not stand. Mr. McArthur is an 
excellent Wesleyan, and Mr. Lawrence is an excellent 
Unitarian. We know no other way of remembering these 

‘respectable Radicals apart. It is a matter of absolute 
indifference, so far as one can know beforehand, which is 
enabled to write M.P. after his name. A time will surely 
come, however, when no metropolitan borough will be 
satisfied with candidates of this undistinguishable sort. 
Mr. Hughes will probably have one vote from each elector, 
however the second vote may be disposed of. 

Mr. Beales is a candidate for the Tower Hamlets, and in 
our opinion ought to be sent with Mr. Ayrton to Parliament 
for that borough. Mr. Beales’s iniquities and his services 
are alike grossly overrated. He never did or said a 
memorable thing, and the scenes in which he has figured 
have all been described with ridiculous exaggeration, both 
by friendly and by unfriendly authorities. But while 
he holds the place he does in public opinion it would 
be an unhealthy arrangement for him to continue out of 
Parliament. The House of Commons will soon find how 
very dull a dog has scared them with his bark ; but if the 
Tower Hamlets’ people believe in Mr. Beales they ought to 
elect him. The contest will probably be between him 
and Mr. Samuda. The latter gentleman is (and always | 
appears as) par excellence an employer. The question, there- 
fore, arises whether an employer is likely to be a good repre- 
sentative of an artisan constituency ; and it is exceedingly 
unlikely to be answered in Mr. Samuda’s favour. There are 
places such as Birkenhead—whose utter deadness and absorp- | 
tion in Mr. Laird’s personality and interests only those who 





have good local information can realize—where the principal | 

is not only the best, but the only possible, repre- | 
sentative. But Mr. Samuda is by no means the Tower | 
Hamlets as Mr. Laird is Birkenhead, and he has lately been | 
in rough and bitter and obstinate collision with the em- | 
ployed of his own trade. He is, therefore, a most unlikely | 
man for an operatives’ member, and at least the onus lies on | 
him to prove himself in any degree acceptable. How does | 
he set about it? Very significantly. Strikes and trades- | 
unions occupy prominent places in his addresses, and he 
thinks to split the difference between him and the | 


| business, did not pass into law. 


| by political economy. 


Tower Hamlets’ artisan by defending trades-unions 
and censuring strikes. On the former subject he seems 
insincere and tricky; on the latter he is ignorant 
and flippant. He will vote for a measure to protect the 
funds of trade societies when employed for a legitimate and 


legal purpose; but that is exactly what is not wanted. 


| Mr. Samuda hopes his pledge will be taken for much more 


than it means, but he speaks in the wrong neighbourhood 
for mystification on such a point to prevail, The funds of 
trade societies are already protected when employed for 
legitimate and legal purposes. The difficulty is that the 
law pronounces illegitimate, because in restraint of trade, 
expenditure for the support of members who are on strike. 
It was to repair this gross, though legal injustice, that Mr. 
Neate brought in a Bill which, in consequence of press of 
Such a Bill is sure to be 


again introduced. Will Mr. Samuda, or will he not, com- 


| plete the good work which was begun before the first Reform 
| Bill, when the combination laws were repealed, by securing 


the funds of trade societies without exacting abstinence 
from strike expenditure? We may judge that he will do 
so, if at all, very reluctantly by the tone of what he says 
about strikes. Like all half-educated and much prejudiced 
employers, Mr. Samuda assumes that strikes are condemned 
It is true, indeed, that according to 
political economy, “ combinations to obtain greater wages 
than capitalists can afford will only end in the ruin of 
capitalists and labourers ;” but Mr. Samuda wants to have 


‘it assumed, as political economy does not assume, that all 


strikes are combinations of this character. The truth is, 
that strikes are only an extreme and lamentable form of 


_ what is called the higgling of the market, and, as with other 


commodities, only the higgling of the market, can fix the 
price of labour. A candidate who begs the question of 
questions against his constituents is surely taking a strange 
road to success. Nor would Mr. Samuda’s success augur 
any particular public advantage. His only speciality is 
shipbuilding, and his speeches in the House, sharp and 
shrewd enough as hostile criticisms, are deprived of weight 
by his personal interest in the building of ships in private 
yards, which is his one panacea for naval ills. Against 
Mr. Samuda’s trades-union opinions Mr. Newton would 
be an able spokesman, for he was the astute manager of the 
great engineers’ strike ; but Mr. Newton will hardly stand 
against Mr. Beales. Mr. Octavius Coope bears, by coin- 
cidence we suppose, the name of a gentleman who helped 
greatly to debauch the borough of Yarmouth. He has yet 
to find the money and to brew the beer which could seriously 
improve the chances of a Tory candidate in the Tower 
Hanlets. 

In the neighbouring borough of Hackney there is a glut 
of candidates. Mr. Homer was a publican, and we presume 
Mr. Holms is a sinner, but nothing is publicly known of 
either of them. There are whispers, however, that Mr. 
Holms is spending a great deal of money, and taking the 
chair at a great many small religious tea-meetings. Victory 
has been gained ere now by less likely ways. But, besides 
these nobodies, there is a Tory candidate, one Tyssen 
Amherst, and there are also to be taken into account 
Mr. Butler, M.P., the weakest-seeming of silent members, 
and Mr. Charles Reed, a stout Liberal of the Dissenting 
school, and a connection of Mr. Baines, the member for 
Leeds. We can only advise the Hackney people to thin 


down their candidates if they do not wish to be 
| demented by an embarrassment in which there is, unfortu- 
_ nately, with the exception of Mr. Reed, but little choice. 


Dr. Sandwith, a clever, dashing, politician, with a good 
“record,” as the Americans say, ought to get in for 
Marylebone ; and we are indifferent which of the two 
sorry vestiy delegates now sitting for the borough is 
ousted by the new man. In Chelsea, Dr. Russell’s Pro- 
testant candidature, and that of Mr. Odger, ought to pair 


_ off as a couple of very bad jokes; but, on the other hand, Sir 


Henry Hoare and Mr. Dilke, however respectable, are not 
men so distinctively eminent and able as Chelsea ought to 
have secured. On the whole; the representation of London 


_ will not be greatly modified in the new Parliament. But a 


time will probably arrive when the practice of duplicate 


_ elections will become general, and in this the metropolitan 


constituencies may discover an easy and pleasant way of 


_ elevating their Parliamentary prestige. Greenwich is about 
to show them the way, and there are other men besides Mr. 
Gladstone who deserve and who might, with great advantage 
to the country, receive this highest of popular honours. 
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MR. DISRAELI’S RESERVED CARD. 


CCORDING to present calculations, the new House of 
Commons will assemble precisely three months hence, 
and the versatile mind of the Premier is no doubt already 
anxiously engaged in the concoction of those two ticklish mani- 
festoes, his own address to the electors of Bucks, and her 
Majesty’s Address to her “ faithful Commons.” As yet, how- 
ever, the supreme oracle has maintained a Delphic silence. No 
fervid appeal, like the famous oration at Slough in 1859, has 
been made to the electoral body by Mr. Disraeli. So flatly had 
the exuberant unction of his speech at the Merchant Taylors’ 
banquet fallen on the public ear, and so coldly cynical has 
been the tone of the public response, that the Premier, it is 
clear, has abandoned his wild and wicked design of turning his 
conflict with Mr. Gladstone into a religious war. The aid of 
Murphys and Holdens he finds to be not only dangerous to the 
public interest, but damaging to his own. Accordingly we 
have not had lately many Ministerial utterances like those to 
which the Home Secretary is prone. The imperious prohibition, 
* Touch not the sacred vessels,” provokes only laughter. To 
the observant politician it is obvious that the word of command 
has gone round among the tractable rank and file of the 
Carlton to drop quietly the religious war-note. In the ad- 
dresses of Conservative candidates the objections taken to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of disestablishment are now seen to be 
mainly of a technical kind. Like Lord Cairns’s weary speech 
at the close of the great debate in the Lords, they have the 
character of pleadings in a Chancery suit, and it would be 
sheer waste of time to attempt to answer them. In fact, this 
resort to petty objections of detail can only mean that, for the 
time, the Tory party is without a policy on the question of the 
hour. As in the case of Free Trade, and again in the case 
of Reform, Mr. Disraeli and his followers have at the last 
moment changed their front in the face of the enemy—an 
operation not approved by strategists, and one which perhaps 
may be attempted once too often even by a tactician as skilful 
as the Premier. 

The signs of this flank movement of the Tories, preparatory, 
as we believe, to a startling change of position, are many and 
unmistakable. The mot d’ordre has yet reached only the 
leading men of the party; but when these have spoken they 
have spoken in language which can only be interpreted in one 
way. Mr. Disraeli has returned to the tactics of 1852. In 
that year he came into office, not, indeed, with a majority at 
his back, but with a powerful minority, and a discouraged and 
discredited Opposition. He came into office pledged to uphold 
a policy of Protection, and as soon as he was safe upon the 
Treasury Bench he swallowed the Free-trade leek without even 
the horrible oaths and contortions of Pistol. The same farce, 
as all remember, was enacted in 1867. But what is now most 
remarkable is that, as in 1852, in soliciting the support of 
the constituencies, the followers of Mr. Disraeli alter their tone 
with the character of the communities to which they address 
themselves. In 1852, Mr. Christopher preached Protection in 
Lincolnshire, while the Conservative candidates in the large 
boroughs avowed themselves staunch Free-traders. And now, 
while we find Sir Stafford Northcote and the Attorney-General 
talking in the old sanctimonious strain to the Tories of Devon, 
we hear of very different utterances among more advanced con- 
stituencies. In Essex, where the Puritan element has always 


been strong, Lord Eustace Cecil talks of compromises and well- - 


considered measures to take away the injustice which the Irish 
Church inflicts on the Irish people. In North Lancashire, 
where Liberal influences of various kinds are powerful, the Hon. 
Frederick Stanley, the new Civil Lord of the Admiralty and 
the hope of the house of Knowsley, holds language of a similar 
wavering kind. That these tentative soundings of public opinion 
have served their end we may fairly conclude from the fact 
that a Cabinet Minister has this week had the courage to come 
forward and pronounce for the same policy. In his address to 
the electors of Droitwich, Sir John Pakington has used some 
significant words. Coming near his real purpose under cover 
of a froth of verbiage of vehement denunciation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, of protest in Mr. Hardy’s style against the extinction of 
“the light of the Reformation ” in Ireland, he concludes with 
a declaration which may mean a good deal. “If this great 
subject,” he says, “had been approached in a calm spirit of 
honest reform, instead of being precipitately thrust forward for 
scarcely disguised party objects, I believe we might have 
arrived—indeed, I trust we may still arrive—at a satisfactory 
modification of existing defects.” Of course these expressions 
have been framed with care and skill, so as to mean any- 
thing or nothing. Mr. Disraeli is an adept in the art of 
ambiguity. But one thing is clear, that the Government 


| tion to mark the session of 1869 by the abolition of the worat 
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contemplate, have perhaps already in preparation, some counter- 
proposition to the honest and logical proposal of Mr. Gladstone. 
Whether that counter-proposition is to be merely a sham, a 
plan for the redistribution of revenues within the Irish Charch, 
or a plan for some trifling reduction in the number of Irish 
bishoprics and deaneries, or whether it is to be an appropria- 
tion, more or less barefaced, of the Liberal policy, will probably 
be determined within the next two months by the information 
which the Spofforths and their underlings may be able to con- 
vey to the Premier. We incline to the belief that at present, 
at all events, Mr. Disraeli, assured of his defeat at the hustings, 
is once more meditating how to dish the Whigs. But common 
decency, and, what is of more weight with him, the bigotry of 
his followers, will not permit him to raa headlong at once into 
the arms of Mr. Bright. Accordingly, as was done in the case 
of Reform, a “ bogus” plan may first be hinted at and brought 
forward, then abandoned in the face of an adverse vote, and 
finally modified “ with the generous assistance of the House” 
into a complete and sweeping measure. That the first step 
will be taken by promising a scheme of some ambiguity in the 
Queen’s Speech we are quite convinced. But it will be the 
fault of the Liberals themselves if they allow Mr. Disraeli to 
carry his tactics any farther. 

The Liberals on the assembling of the House will command 
we assume, a large majority pledged to the policy of absolute 
disestablishment. In the Queen’s Speech Mr. Disraeli will not 
dare to be plain on this point; he cannot promise anything 
like absolute disestablishment ; and it will then be the duty of 
the Liberal leaders to make this vagueness the ground of an 
immediate vote of want of confidence. Having his majority 
well in hand, Mr. Gladstone, we hold, is bound to seize this 
opportunity, to waste no time that can possibly be saved, but 
to enter upon office before Christmas, and to meet Parliament 
after the recess with a Bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church matured and carefully drafted, with material to answer 
or remove every objection of detail, and a resolute determina- 





relic of ascendancy in Ireland. 








THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN RIVALRY. 


HICH will win in the war that every one forbodes— 
France or Prussia? We name these two Poweré alone 
because there is a sort of common understanding that the 
coming war will also be a duel. There may be alliances or 
diplomatic engagements between the belligerents and other 
Powers to keep the ring clear, or perhaps secure to the one or 
the other some indirect advantage, but the participation of 
others in active hostilities is hardly reckoned on. Indeed, it 
would not quite suit the purpose of one of the rivals to have 
any alliance except to square those of its adversary. If 
France is to regain prestige, and Prussia stands alone, it would 
hardly suit French vanity to let any other Power assist it to 
the looked-for victory. In any case, a careful estimate of the 
strength of the two main combatants will always have its 
value. Some knowledge on this point will assist a judgment 
on the necessity for an alliance which either Power may 
experience, and on its probable value and effect. 
Up to a certain point all is plain sailing, although perfect 
peace has reigned for more than fifty years between the Powers 
which threaten to fall out. It may be assumed as tolerably 
certain, that had a struggle been entered on one or two years ago, 
the victory would have inclined to Prussia. If the two Powers 
had not directly contended, yet they had both fought the same 
Power with the same ally, and experienced very different 
degrees of difficulty in gainmg the advantage. Magenta and 
Solferino were both far harder fights for the French than 
Sadowa was for the Prussians, and the Austrian disaster was 
far less complete. A good many years no doubt elapsed 
between 1859 and 1866; but they were years of comparative 
improvement for the Austrian army, and there is no 
reason to suppose that in the interim French improve- 
ments and inventions had progressed more rapidly than 
the Austrian. A French campaign with Austria in 1866 
would probably have been no more decisive than it 
was in 1859, and the great and obvious reason for Prussian 
preponderance would have told as well in a French asin.a 
Bohemian campaign. France mighi have cost more efforts to 
beat ; but breechloaders not only won battles, they demoralized 
the enemy’s troops, who could fight but would not be massacred : 
and French soldiers are least of all able to bear up against 
depression. Add to all this, the admitted unpreparedness 
France two years, or even a twelvemoath, ago, not only im 
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bring into line as many picked men as it is possible to handle. 


afford time for a march halfway from the French frontier to 
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breechloaders, but in many other requisites for a campaign, 
and enough is said to indicate how victory must then have 
inclined. The facts are even so familiar that we need hardly 
have repeated them but to show how the elements of the calcu- 
lation are changed. France has now got breechloaders, possibly 
a much better weapon than the Prussian; the French troops 
have been trained to handle it quite as much as the Prussians 
theirs; and the deficiencies of 1866 are so far supplied. This last 
point is quite as important as any other. If other things had 
been equal, France might have stood the shock of a Prussian 
attack two years ago, even although the artillery was without 
horses, and the magazines were empty, and there were no 
reserves of men. But it must have run great danger and sus- 
tained immense loss until a rally had been made. The Army 
Bill and Marshal Niel together have changed the aspect of 
affairs, and the French army is probably at its best, without 
any grave defect in outward organization or equipment, how- 
ever much its morale may be sapped. Prussia may also be 
considered at her best, and the question comes to be—which is 
stronger, setting aside all temporary advantages in superiority 
of weapons or organization, such as oversight or mistake might 
produce? For all practical purposes, too, at least at first, the 
legions of each may be considered equal. On the restricted 
field where the campaign must be fought, either Power will 


Whatever advantage France has in more ready command of an 
active army will only make a difference of a week or a fort- 
night; and even if Prussia were wholly surprised, it would only 


Berlin. Days before a decisive battle, the Prussian legions, as 
as well as the French, would be completely mobilized. 

Which Power, then, is the stronger for a material contest? | 
Superficially, it may be admitted the advantage lies with 
France. In population and territory, North Germany is 
less by one-fifth than France is, and that without reckon- 
ing Algeria, which may, perhaps, rather be considered a 
loss than a gain to France. France has 38,000,000 of 
people and Prussia 30,000,000; and the area of France is 
209,310 English square miles, and that of Prussia 164,390. 
The comparison of revenue is still more unfavourable. France — 
raises £80,000,000, and North Germany only £40,000,000; and 
the rates of French taxes, though terribly heavy, are not so 
much more severe than those of Germany as to account for 
more than a small part of the difference. But Germany has | 
here an advantage in its lighter debt. France has borrowed | 
five hundred millions sterling—Germany only ninety millions; | 
and half the French excess of revenue over that of Germany is | 
exhausted in paying the interest. Taking into account that 
German taxes could be slightly raised, the two Powers would | 
probably stand on a financial level, or nearly so, in conducting 
a great war, the wnpledged resources of each being nearly on a 
par. In certain other points, again, France has still the 
nominal superiority. Besides its vine-cultivation and silk- 








growing, and other pursuits adapted to its finer climate and 


soil, its ordinary agricultural area is greater than that of | 
_ appear to favour Prussia, whatever be the kind of contest into 


Prussia by very nearly a third. Its iron manufacture and 
mining are much less—probably only half that of Prussia; but 
in other manufactures it excels, and altogether the town 
population in France is rather greater in proportion than that 
of Prassia. This latter fact—which French economists some- 





times regard as unfortunate for their country, because diminishing 
a supply of good recruits and fatal to agriculture—really marks | 
a step in economic organization, and is a sign so far that France | 
is richer in proportion than Germany. Per contra, Prussian 
agriculture, as a rule, is superior to French, and the production 
greater, so that the statistics of cultivated area are less favour- 
able than they might be. The commercial marine of Germany | 
is also superior to that of France, and the external commerce of 
each State about equal. All these facts combined, however, show | 
a decided material superiority in France—not an overwhelming 
superiority, but the scales so much weighted that, “ other | 
things being equal,” the value of superior strength must be | 
given to France. Perhaps as good a relative test of any is 
that of the railways. While North German area is one-fifth 
less than French, the mileage of its railways is about a third 
less. German resources are thus not only less, but on the 
whole its means of bringing them to bear are inferior. 

But we have hinted that this superiority may be superficial, 
and so in truth is any superiority purely economic. The 
measurement leaves out of account the quality of the races and 
their respective scientific preparation, in which the inferior 
power economically may sometimes excel. The tendency is, 
no doubt, for superiority of race and science and education to 
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sameane y superiority, and they are fast doing so in 
ia, but the time has not yet come, Exceptional circum. 


stances have retarded Prussian development. The thirty 
years’ war made Germany poor for a century, disorganizing 
society and industry, and so destroying the implements and 
agencies of wealth that generations could only replace them. 
When recovery was beginning, the French Revolution and 
consequent wars and a few years of French exactions again 
threw everything back. When one considers what is needed 
to the industrial advance of a country—how much realized 
wealth may be accumulated from one generation to another, if 
war does not destroy it; how there may be drainage works and 
factories and mills and towns which armies may cut up and 
did cut up in Germany—it may readily be understood how a 
superior race in Germany is economically behind the French, 
whose country has been more rarely the theatre of war and 
never the theatre of those destructive contests from which 
Germany suffered. But the energy which makes Prussia gain 
on France economically will be an element in an immediate 
fight. It is not yet translated into material production, but 
if production has gone so far as to arm the two races 
equally, it may go hard with the State whose resources 
are more developed. In this view the superiority of 
Prussian agriculture to that of France, and the Prussian 
equality in commerce and manufactures, are very significant 
facts. ‘The race must be better because it beats its rival on 
certain points, in spite of an unfavourable past, and in spite of 
great natural disadvantages. We would not attach too much 
importance to the superior book-education of Prussians, and their 
superior drill and science in all departments. These develop 
material strength of which they are also signs, and the Prussian 
administrative system is itself a force; butin a calculation like 
this, everything must be balanced, and French readiness and 
shiftiness, and the education of the race as a whole, using the 
word education in its largest meaning, must weigh a good deal 
against the qualities in which Prussians are superior. Our 
Commissioners of Technical Education found upon inquiry that, 
in spite of deficient primary education, English workmen beat 
even Germans in manipulative skill—taken all im all, they 
were superior to any Continental workmen. Frenchmen may 
thus compare more advantageously than is sometimes supposed 
with the more learned Prussians. On the whole there is here 
a certain advantage with the Prussians, though of itself it 
would not be decisive. Taken in connection with the natural 
superiority of the Prussian stock, it indicates a very great 
superiority, if not such as will make up for all other deficiencies. 
It seems to be a fact on the same side that the Prussian 
physique is superior—the men are bigger, with a greater reserve 
of constitutional vigour. The French soldier may have more 
camp exercise, and his muscular power and readiness may be 
better cultivated, but these do not give physique—the endurance 
and nervous energy which wear in campaigns and battles, and 
are necessary also to nations in a prolonged contest. 

It would be useless to predict the issue of a struggle in 
which much must lie hidden for the revelation of actual events. 
A military genius perdu on one side or the other may decide 
the fortune of a campaign or a war. But the chances certainly 


which it is drawn. They are all the more so if we admit the 
possibility of a fight to the death, continued after defeats or 
drawn battles on either side, and to the utter exhaustion of 
the combatants. Because Austria within the last ten years 
has twice surrendered quickly it has been inferred that hence- 
forth wars will be brief and decisive, but the induction is far too 
hasty. The American civil war was tedious even after both 
Powers had been efficiently organized. When Vicksburg fell 
and Gettysburg was fought, the force of each could be fully 


_ drawn on, yet nearly two years passed before the collapse at 


Richmond. Quick campaigns are not even new in war. 
Waterloo was fought only four days after the campaign had 
begun, Marengo in less than a month from the crossing of the 
Alps, and these battles ended the contest as much as Solferino 
and Sadowa. Nations are now prepared in peace as they 
were not before; but there is no sufficient proof that actual 
fighting must yield results more quickly. The of 
campaigns is likely enough to continue. It is thus onthe 
that the Franco-Prussian war may produce a fight for a-great 
intrenched position like Richmond or Sebastopol, which will 
last for several months—long enough to test each State.’ ‘This 
is the real danger for France and the chance for Prussia, for 
even if South Germany should not rally, although it is plain 
it would have time, the Prussians wear the best, 

beat them often in 1813 and 1814, and they lost Ligny the 
year after; but even Napoleon could not inflict another Jena 
when their organization was up to the mark, and a succession . 
of Lignys would be useless to France, though no Waterloo 
should follow. ¥ 
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THE ST, LEGER. 


A i last of the great three-year-old races of the year has 
been run, and, as often happens, has been won by a 
mare. The winner, Formosa, divided the Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas Stakes with Moslem, won the One Thousand and the 
Oaks, and has now accomplished her crowning victory at Don- 
caster. It is pleasant, after what has happened to Lady 
Elizabeth and the Earl, to find that there are still horses in 
training that do not break down, go amiss, or somehow get 
themselves scratched a day or two before an important race, for 
which they are first favourites, and after every penny has been 
obtained from public backers by astute commissioners. 

This year’s racing has not been uninstructive. Throughout 
the long winter months it was an article of general belief that 
Lady Elizabeth was invincible. Green Sleeve and Rosicru- 
cian were the only opponents worthy of thought, and they 
were disposed of in the Two Thousand, for which race the 
Marquis of Hastings’s.mare was not engaged. For the Derby 
Lady Elizabath came to be backed against the field. All was 
considered over by a credulous public, except the trifling matter 
of receiving their winnings from the bookmakers. To be sure, 
it may have occurred to some more suspicious member of the 
outside public that the bookmakers would be so smitten, hip 
and thigh, root and branch, that they might be unable to pay 
their losses when the favourite cantered home a distance ahead 
of her exhausted competitors; but that Lady Elizabeth should 
not win the Derby was a thing unmentioned out of Bedlam. 
Then the Marquis had a horse called the Earl—a remark- 
ably good and honest horse, confessedly good enough to beat 
the rest of the field. Butwhyslay the slain? Why indecently 
triumph over your rivals by doubly beating them? No doubt 
the public had backed the Earl to win, but then the horse did 
not belong to the public, but to the Marquis, and cannot a 
man do what he likes with his own? So the Harl was struck 
out on the evening before the race. The public thought of the 
sovereigns they had put on Lady Elizabeth, and were comforted. 
When the horses were in the paddock where was the favourite P 
She was, like some Eastern bride, kept sacred from the vulgar 
gaze, and was saddled out of sight, as her victims afterwards 
said, that the last shilling might be obtained before her staring 
coat, ears laid back, and tucked-in tail, showed the hopelessness 
of her case. How she passed the post among the last half- 
dozen is a matter of history. How the spirits of her backers 
revived over the Oaks, but revived only to be hopelessly destroyed 
is well known. Then came the celebrated letter of Admiral 
Rous, which has subjected him to an action for libel; and 
owner, commissioner, and trainer, were received with a howl of 
execration. Still the public were not undeceived. They 
believed that the Earl could have won the Derby, they were 
certain he could win the Leger, for which Blue Gown was 
not entered, and they backed him with vigour undiminished 
by their experience of Lady Elizabeth. It was thought that 
the Danebury people would not dare to repeat their Epsom 
performance, but would gild it over by a Doncaster triumph, 
and try to get the past buried in a decent oblivion. Every 
one knows better now—the Earl sprained a back sinew, and 
the pen went through his name on Friday last. Who should 
bear the blame of these transactions none but those in the 
secrets of Danebury can tell. Noblesse oblige does not, we 
presume, apply to the turf; but it is bad enough that the 
owner of a name known to history should be impoverished by 
folly and weakness without the name itself being dragged 
through the dirt which latterly seems to have become inseparable 
from horse-racing. Ifa sport, which in itself is innocent and de- 
lightful, has fallen so low that its only use is to breed 
unsound, weedy brutes, with tempers that unfit them for a 
Hansom cab, or to enable their owners to abstract money from 
the pockets of a credulous public, then it is time racing was 
consigned to the limbo of the prize-ring. One thing is clear, 
either those gentlemen who still race, and love racing for its 
own sake, must find some means of purifying the atmosphere 
which now surrounds the turf, or they must separate them- 
selves from associations they are unable to influence or amend. 
If they lend the sanction of their names to what has ceased 
to be a sport, and has become little better than a common 
swindle, they must not be astonished to find that they them- 
selves will have to bear suspicion and odium when fortune has 
unkindly made them owners of a popular favourite who has 
disappointed the public expectation. However, the public 
themselves are mostly to blame in the matter. Men 
who know nothing of a racehorse, who could not tell a 
spavined and weedy screw from the most level and perfectly- 
shaped animal, invest their money on a name they happen to 
have seen in the papers, and then consider that they have a 














kind of property in the horse bearing that name. They ar® 
quite incapable of judging whether the horse is able to win the 
race for which they -back him, and if they knew that, they 
would be absolutely ignorant as to the owner's intention ; 
besides which, the jockey may have his own private monetary 
arrangements to influence the result of the race. In the face 
of all this, can any man who does not make betting the 
business of his life expect to win? Was it ever known 
in any amusement, or in any business, that the amateurs, 
in the long run, beat the professionals? Every year 
we see one or two gentlemen retiring from the turf after 
heavy losses, notwithstanding every advantage of knowledge 
and information. How, then, are the outside public to fare 
better? At all events they will probably have sense 


| enough not to meddle again with horses under the same 


management as Lady Elizabeth and the Earl. If not, they 
deserve to suffer for their folly. It is said that Mr. Padwick 
has written to the Jockey Club asking that body to cause a 
searching investigation to be made into his conduct with 
reference to the Epsom and Doncaster scandals. We trust the 
Jockey Club will not disappoint him. 








THE LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL. 


dee posterity of men of genius have a strange tendency to 

die out, or to sink into utter obscurity; and the graves 
of men of genius are often undistinguished by any memorial 
stone from those of humbler persons. The reason of the latter 
fact is that the scholar and the artist are frequently struggling 
men to the last, and not very well able to make provision for 
posthumous honours, even if their modesty permitted them to 
do so. Such was the case with Leigh Hunt, with respect to 
the condition of whose grave in Kensal Green Cemetery a 
movement has recently been set on foot. It has been strongly 
felt by several gentlemen connected with literature and art 
that it is discreditable to both professions, but especially to the 
former, that that grave should remain without a monument, 
however uupretending, to direct the attention of the passer-by 
to the associations by which it is hallowed. Leigh Hunt was 
to the latest month of his life a hard-working man, somewhat 
embarrassed in pecuniary affairs, as the result of heavy fines 
inflicted on him in early manhood for his advocacy of Liberal 
principles in politics—a result intensified by a natural inapti- 
tude for business habits, and by those long periods of want of work 
which so frequently interpose in the lives of recluse and scholarly 
thinkers. When he died, nine years ago, he was buried simply 
and modestly in the green expanse of Kensal, and from that 
time to this his grave has remained unsignalized by any bust, 
inscription, or device, such as point, in the same cemetery, to 
the honoured dust of Thackeray and of Thomas Hood. Mr. 
S. C. Hall, at the conclusion of a memoir of Leigh Hunt in 
the Art Journal of October, 1865, called attention to this fact, 
which he justly regarded as a reproach to literature, and at the 
same time he proposed that a subscription should be com- 
menced for the erection of some tribute to the worth of the 
departed politician, poet, critic, and essayist. A considerable 
sum of money—about £70—has already been received; a design 
for a memorial, taking the form of a pedestal surmounted by a 
bust, has been produced by Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., the 
eminent sculptor; and an appeal is now made to the public 
for the further sum of £80, required for the completion of the 
work.. The drawings for the pedestal, and the bust have been 
already executed by Mr. Durham, and those who have seen the 
artist’s sketches report favourably of the general effect. One 
side of the monument will contain an epitaph on Leigh Hunt ; 
the next will present a line from the beautiful little poem, 
“ Abou ben Adhem and the Angel ”— 


‘‘ Write me ag one that loves his fellow-men ;” 


the third will be filled by Lord Lytton’s testimony to the 
excellence of the essayist and of the man—‘ He had that chief 
requisite of a great critic, a great heart ;” and the fourth will 
be adorned with a jar of honey in bas-relief, in allusion to one 
of Leigh Hunt’s most charming books, “ A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla,” and also, it may be supposed, to the general 
tendency of his writings, which had in them a cerain picked, 
choice, and odorous character, and an abounding sweetness, as 


of honey from the thymy fields. Let us, moreover, suppose 
a Greek vase from some Sicilian farm, such as 


the jar to be lian fa1 
Theocritus might have eaten honey of, within sight of pe 
beloved Hybla, in pauses of delicious idylls of Acis > 


Galatea and the divinities of antiquity, and the appropriaten 
of the emblem will not be The real jar of honey— 
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quarter of a century ago—is full of a true classical simplicity 
and grace, with a beautiful blue tint in its vitreous material; and 
Leigh Hunt used to keep it over his mantelpiece because it re- 
minded him of old Greek fables and heroic facts. He leant very 
much to the better side of Hellenism, and in the transparency, 
repose, and cultured grace of his mind—his preference of positive 
ideas to mystical—his union of the most complete tolerance 
in religion with a natural and undogmatic reverence for the 
Unseen—his love of the pleasurable, and cheerful repudiation 
of asceticism—he partook a good deal of the old Greek spirit, 
as it was manifested by such men as Socrates and (through a 
Roman medium) the Emperor Antoninus. It is not unfitting, 
therefore, that something suggestive of the grand and beautiful 
old civilization should be figured on his tomb. From one point 
of view, the jar might be regarded as a cinerary urn, such as 
those in which the pious sons of antiquity preserved the ashes 
of their fathers. 

When it is borne in mind that only £80 are wanted to 
execute the proposed monument, and to erect it over the grave 
of him whom it is intended to honour, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the money will be speedily obtained, now that the 
project has been fairly placed before the public. The Daily 
News, the Morning Star, the Globe, and other papers, have 
aided the work with sympathetic articles; and the Daily News 
remarks that “the journalists of England alone ought to be 
equal to the £80 required to preserve from obscurity the grave 
of one who vindicated and advanced their calling.” In point 
of fact, journalists, authors, and men of high social standing, 
are uniting for carrying out the object. A paragraph in the 
daily papers states that the following gentlemen have consented 
to act on the committee :—Chief Baron Sir F. Pollock, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Charles Dickens, Captain J. Bertrand 
Payne, Mr. B. W. Procter, Sir Percy Shelley, Bart., Mr. Charles 
Kent, Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. Robert Chambers, LL.D., 
and Sir John Bowring. ‘The hon. secretaries are Mr. 8. C. 
Hall and Mr. Edmund Ollier, and the hon. treasurer is Mr. 
S. R. Townshend Mayer. Earl Russell (to whom Leigh Hunt 
was indebted for his pension) has written to Mr. Mayer from 
Inverary to authorize him in putting down his name as a sub- 
seriber, and other adhesions may be expected to follow. As 
a vigorous asserter of Liberal opinions in the dark days of per- 
secution—as a poet, an essayist, and a critic—Leigh Hunt 
deserves this testimonial to his merits, and it cannot be doubted 
that the project will be carried to a successful issue. 








HOLE-AND-CORNER CHURCHES. 


INCE it would be as much murder to kill a man for 
religious reasons as for half a sovereign and a gold watch, 
it would no doubt be impossible to revive human sacrifices on 
any large scale in Europe; but there is every reason to believe 
that the worship of Thor and Freya might successfully be 
restored among the masses if a competent person gave his 
mind to the task. Thor, with his hammer, might stand for the 
god of Work, and Freya, with her hand on the quern, and the 
blue flax-flowers in her hair, for the goddess of Work. Real 
monotheism is so rare, even among those who profess 
Christianity, that, if it were necessary to make suggestions for 
the purpose, it would be very easy to draw up an effective 
scheme of Thor-worship which would not jar upon any decisive 
sentiment of ordinary religious people. So utterly without 
root is their faith, and so easily may it be transplanted and 
made to change colour by tricks of social or imaginative art. 
Nobody can doubt the fact who has watched the small local 
religious Schwérmerei or enthusiasms, which are so full of 
pitiful humour because they signalize the gross deceivableness 
and coarse egotism of some of those types of men and women 
who hang on to accredited religious bodies. 

The first thing to be done here, as in the cookery-book, is 
to catch your hare. And if a new set of religious believers are 
to be justified and founded, the hare to be caught is what we 
may call a revelatory basis. Now, disregard the Bible as they 
may, the masses in this country have so much traditional 
respect for it, that it only requires an excited atmosphere, and 
the contact of loud-voiced people who thoroughly believe, to 
make them also thorough believers. And the principle upon 
which the Bible has been treated for some hundreds of years 
has been (almost without exception in circles calling themselves 
orthodox) just this:—You begin by assumirig that it was 
dropped down from heaven complete; and that if any word of 
it in the shape of precept or doctrine is not instantly applicable 
to the present or any other given time and circumstances, the 
burden of proof lies with the side that affirms the negative. 
Now, it appears in practice, as might have been expected, that 








' on this principle a sufficiently ingenious or a sufficiently stupid 


person may find in the Bible a basis for whatever he pleases. 
For example, a basis for a new revelation ; and then you have 
your Joe Smith, or Courtenay Thom, or Joanna Southcote, or 
some other new prophet or revelator, and a new religious set is 
then almost made to your hand. But this is notall. Even 
while the idea of a new revelatory basis is not in question, there 
is an endless field for the discovery, or rather the invention, of 
new “truths” by stupid or crotchety persons, and thus is 
afforded endless occasion for splintering-off in all religious bodies. 

The most extreme case of splintering-off we ever heard of 
was that of a watchmaker, who took it into his head that he 
would relinquish his church-membership, stay at home on 
Sundays, and administer the Sacrament to himself as often as 
he pleased. In vain was it urged upon this seceder that to 
take the Sacrament was essentially an act of communion: he 
replied that that was other people’s affair; he was quite willing 
to “commune” with other “saints” if they would take his 
view of the subject; but that, in the meanwhile, he fell back 
upon the words—“ And truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” This case certainly was 
extreme, but there are numerous others quite as ludicrous, 
without having the same self-stultifying character. 

Most readers of newspapers must have observed, a few days 
ago, u paragraph stating that the foundation-stone of a new 
chapel had just been laid for a local religious body of revivalists, 
who had no other name than the Dewsbury Glory Band. 
This, as far as we can judge, is not a case of splintering. We 
do not know; but it is more probably a case of accretion round 
a centre in which what such people call “ opportunities” are 
scanty. Nobody with a heart, or even with an imagination, 
or the least feeling of the blankness of life without a faith 
(especially if the life be conditioned by hard work on short 
commons), will laugh at the Dewsbury Glory Band itself with- 
out putting a strong touch of sympathy into the langh. Bat 
who can help laughing at the name? It appears to be founded 
upon a suggestion in the chorus of “John Brown,” which is 
parodied in a well-known “ revival” hymn made to be sung by 
men and women in turn, with a chorus in which all join. It 
runs like this. The women :— 


* Say, brothers, will you meet us ? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us ? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us 
On Canaan’s happy shore ?” 
The men :— 
* Yes, sisters, we will meet you! 
Yes, sisters, we will meet you! 
Yes, sisters, we will meet you 
On Canaan’s happy shore!” 


Thea, if our recollection is quite accurate (it is at all events 
very nearly so) comes the chorus :— 


* Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
While we go marching on!” 
Bat it is impossible, in the absence of exact knowledge, to affirm 
that the title of the Dewsbury revivalists is founded upon this 
hymn, or howl, or whatever anybody chooses to call it, because 
there is another possibility, which we will explain. Partly 
because the more intelligent among them think that method of 
interpretation explains the greatest number of difficult texts, 
and partly from the natural tendency of average human beings 
to acquiesce in views that enable them to live an undisturbed 
life and follow their own devices, in a word, to make things 
comfortable—the enormous majority of “respectable” Chris- 
tians have agreed to put a modern meaning into the New 
Testament “ kingdom of heaven ” (“ Ecce Homo” being the last 
and most thoroughly modern attempt of the kind), and conclude 
that Christianity means railways, progress, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and plenty, with as much of what is really distinctive of 
the New Testament as can be spread, like marmalade, upon 
things like these. But then there is a mass of religions people 
capable of reading their Bibles, and fond of something craggy 
to break their minds upon, as Byron said, but not conscious of 
having any particular interest in railways, progress, and plenty. 
Among these poor people are always arising fresh centres of 
religious insurgence upon the subject of the millennium, 
They decline to have “spiritualized” away such undeniably 
good things as milk and honey, and every man sitting under 
hie own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. 
Every now and then some hard-headed, but not unimaginative 
butcher, baker, or what-not, gets the millennium strongly into 
his head, and starts a fresh “ connection,” in which what he 
believes to be the central light of the Bible shall not be hidden 
under a bushel. Now, there is a certain hymn which is as 
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popular with millennarian insurgents as the well-known 
“You shall see our Lord a-coming !” was with the Millerites. 
It begins :-— 

“ I’m glad I know that Christ shall reign 


In glory, glory, glory, 
And come to earth in clouds again : 


Sing glory, glory, glory!” 


And, for what we know, the Dewsbury Glory Band may have 
been named after this hymn. 

What lies at the foundation of most of the minor secessions 
from existing religious communities is, that a command, believed 
to be found in the Bible, on whatever subject, is held to be 
absolutely authoritative, there and then, and to be obeyed to 
the letter, not only at the peril of the individual, but at the 
peril of the souls of others. The people who make these small 
secessions are almost universally people who think that 
everlasting damnation and torture are the appointed conse- 
quences of not accompanying a certain spiritual condition with 
certain definite beliefs. They hold, further, that a certain defi- 
nite organization for what they call spreading the Gospel is laid 
down in the New Testament, and that a “ woe!” is proclaimed 
against any man who; knowing any new truth about this 
organization, should refrain from acting upon it. Any difference 
of opinion, however minute, may thus become a ground of seces- 
sion and what they call “testimony” in some new sphere. 
For example—the case is real, not imaginary—a man takes 
it into his head that all oblique praise of Almighty God is 
unscriptural (it is a wild idea, but we assure the reader it has 
been acted upon); he broods over this; prays over it; talks 
over it; gets laughed at; grows bolder and more deeply con- 
vinced that he is called to “ testify ;” and he then goes and sets 
up a new place of worship, where he insists on having all the 
hymns and psalms altered to suit his crotchet. Thus, the 
familiar doxology, 

** Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 


gets turned into— . 
** Thee, God, from whom all blessings’ flow, 
We praise, poor sinners here below ; 
We praise Thee with the heavenly host, 
Thee, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

This is quite bad enough, but it is nothing to the torture to 
which some hymns have to be submitted before the “ praise” 
which they contain can be squeezed into the direct form. Nor 
can the solemnity of the topics involved hide the utter absurdity 
of the consequences of the torture. Thus, Cowper’s hymn— 


*‘ There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immannel’s veins,” &c.— 


is natural enough, sung as an outburst of feeling, addressed to 
no one, but mutually shared. But it becomes preposterous 
when put in the shape which it inevitably assumes when turned 
into an address; in the shape, namely, of information in the 
vocative mood :— 


“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn, Saviour, from Thy veins,” &c. 


In the Waterloo-road, at the present moment, the curious 
passer-by may have noticed some printed placards, which an- 
nounce that somebody has taken it into his head that all our 
customary forms of religious service are wrong, or “ unscrip- 
tural,” inasmuch as they do not make a sharp distinction 
between saints and sinners, the converted and the uncon- 
verted. This is nothing new, and we have known it take 
various shapes. For example, all the members of the church, 
or accredited members of other churches present, have been 
confined to the ground-floor, while the unconverted or unac- 
credited have been sent up to the galleries. In one instance, 
where there was no gallery, the division was made by a rope. 
In another case, a lady, who was a member of another church, 
entered an unaccustomed chapel, and was stopped by the pew- 
opener with the question—* Are you a child of God, ma’am ?” 
The lady was so startled that she could only answer, “I hope 
so.” “Oh,” replied the pew-opener, “hope won’t do here— 
you must go into the gallery.” Sometimes this division of the 
hearers, into saints on the ground-floor and sinners in the 
gallery, leads to results at which it is impossible to help smiling. 
We have at this moment in our mind a particular occasion 
upon which the preacher, who had for the greater part of his 
discourse been addressing the brethren and sisters below in the 
ordinary kindly key, suddenly bethought him of the people 
above, and, raising his head and his voice, blazed away at 
them in the key of sheer abuse, until he thought he had done 
his duty, and then, dropping both his head and his voice, 
returned upon the flock proper with accent as gentle as ever. 
This preacher did not use a word that was not to be found in 
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tive at the gallery was most disgusting, as well as most 


A difference of opinion or sentiment in a particular case, as 
to which some people would think it almost impossible to come 
to a conclusion at all, has often formed the ground of a seces- 
sion, followed by the erection of a, fresh religious community. 
We remember an excessively ignorant, talkative Scotchman 
who had long sat, with apparent content, under a highly 
approved “ Evangelical” minister. Suddenly, however, this 
man took it into his head that Mr. Blank did not put enough 
into his sermons for “ poor sinners.” He was naturally a 
lachrymose man, fond of rehearsing repentance, and mopping 
his eyes over the most remorseful of the penitential psalms. 
At first, he used to go into the vestry and tell Mr. Blank that 
his discourse this morning did not contain “a portion for poor 
sinners.” Then he used to nag at the deacons, and earwig the 
active members—all about the “ poor sinners’” question. Now, 
would not any man in his senses say this was a point upon 
which no hearer by himself was qualified to decide? At last, 
however, according to the usual course of affairs in such cases, 
the man’s egotism was lashed up; he got into a way of giving 
and taking offence among the members of the church; there 
was what is vulgarly called “ a raw” created, and he began to 
absent himself from the communion. In a short time he was 
heard of as holding forth on his own account in a sort of barn im 
a back slum, which he had had done up to imitate a chapel. 
This man would rave for an hour and three-quarters without 
stopping, and then say, “ You’ll pardon me to-night, beloved! 
I'll go on with the subject another time.” He actually 
gathered a congregation around him, and organized a “ church,” 
with deacons and Sunday school, all complete. This process 
is technically known as “ getting up a cause.” 

The two things which lead to the setting up of the greatest 
number of small local “ causes” are, we have seen, egotism and 
crotchetiness combined. For the crotchetiness, when the 
purpose is honest, as it usually is, we may have some respect, 
but no indulgence is due to another motive which originates too 
many secessions followed by new “causes.” This motive is 
pure spite. A hard working minister unwittingly offends 
some member of his congregation. Perhaps advice given has 
not been humbly taken. The minister ought not to allow Mrs, 
Minister to dress so well. He ought to give less time to 
studying his sermons. He ought to buy his tea of the member 
who keeps a small chandler’s shop, because we are commanded 
to “do good unto all, especially unto them that be of the 
household of faith.” He has made a pastoral call at Mr. Jones’s 
and not at Mr. Smith’s. Or, if he has called upon both, he 
“engaged” with Jones and not with Smith, which Smith took 
for a slight. In a case like this, again, there is, very likely, 
“a raw” set up, and, unless the minister can be ejected, there 
is, perhaps, a secession made, and a new “cause” started 
somewhere not far off. 

It may almost be laid down with certainty that there is ne 
crotchet so wild that a new “cause” could not be founded 
upon it. Given, an immense egotism in the new prophet; a 
power, nevertheless, of making his way, and rounding corners 
among ordinary people; a great gift of hammering away at a 
mere nothing; a total insensibility to humour; and a nearly 
total absence of self-respect ; so that he may be able, without 
scruple, to send round the hat on the strength of the words, 
“that they that preach the gospel should live by the gospel ; ” 
given, these conditions, you have all the rest that is necessary 
in the coarse gregariousness of ordinary people, and their love 
of distinguishing themselves by taking up exceptional positions. 
These items, or even a few of them, are sufficient to account 
for the numerous hole-and-corner “churches” which exist im 
town and country, and which, undoubtedly, do some good im 
their way. Let us not think uncharitably of either the 
founders or the adherents, for there is quite sufficient tendenoy 
already existing to abuse minorities. Still, one fact does 
remain to be mentioned. Too many of the founders of such 
“ churches” are men who have read their “call” to the new 
work as a voice dispensing them from plain duties. Thus 
Jones, having received a call to persuade the world at lar, 
that the “time, times, and half a time” have been horribly 
miscounted, and that the Man of Sin means Louis Napoleons 
(who will shortly be worshipped in a temple with all divine 
honours), quits his wife and children, and leaves them te 
monthly nursing, mangling, or begging. For this, too, Jones 
finds a ready Scripture in the words, “If any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children . . . . he cannot be my disciple ;” and the chances are 
ten to one that Jones is not in the least ashamed to guage 


those words in self-justification, at 
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“BLOW FOR BLOW.” 


T is curious to observe how the modern domestic drama, 
i which has a decided tendency towards realism in character 
and accessories, yet preserves a strong “sensationalism ” in its 
incidents. It is as if the dramatist wished to appeal at the 
same time to the stalls and the upper gallery ; only that we 
have learnt, of late days, that the taste for coarse romance is 
not at all confined to the upper gallery. The chances are that 
the person in a theatre who possesses the greatest appetite for 
rude, uncultivated melodrama is some superbly-attired creature 
of nineteen who sits in the dress circle, and looks as if she | 
ought to read nothing but the Loves of the Angels, and feed 
on nothing but the esthetic milk of Paradise. To whatever 
class he appeals, however, the modern dramatist endeavours to 
combine realism and romance. The supreme fusion of these 
elements, of course, is only possible to a great genius—to a 
Corneille, a Shakespeare, or—shall we add ?—a Victor Hugo. 
“ Blow for Blow ”’—the new drama which Mr. Byron has just 
produced at the Holborn Theatre—is evidently an effort to 
bring together all the materials required to “ tickle” a British 
audience. We must admit that the piece does not raise 
the British audience in our estimation; for it is quite clear 
that the weak points of the drama are precisely those passages 
in which Mr. Byron has gone out of his way to conciliate the 
groundlings. ‘There are the makings of a very good drama 
in “ Blow for Blow ’—a sufficiently interesting plot, plenty of 
strong passion, powerful scenes and differences of character, 
and much clever writing; but there have been introduced into 
it elements which destroy its harmony and interrupt its action. 
The opening of the first scene, for example, almost looks like a 
“ playing-in ” farce; the coquetries of the servant-girl and the 
clerk, and the constant talk of the latter about his “ biceps” 
are very, very old stage devices. Commonplace climaxes of 
passion—quite impossible under any circumstances—abound ; 
and there is too much made of those marvellously opportune 
arrivals of people, just at the nick of time, with which trans- 
pontine melodrama has made us familiar. But if we are to be 
over fastidious, we need never go to a theatre at all; and 
“ Blow for Blow” compared with the average run of modern 
dramas, may be said to be very good and to be decidedly 
worth going to see. 

It is only as an afterthought that the spectator discovers 
how much of spirituality and pathos and interest has been 
lent to the drama by Miss Lydia Foote. In the prologue to 
the play Miss Foote appears as Mildred Craddock, the daughter 
of a lawyer. Mildred has a twin sister who, having married a 
spendthrift, was thrust forth from her father’s house. Mr. 
Craddock’s clerk, John Drummond, who appears far too old to 
make the réle possible, is in love with Mildred, proposes to her, 
is refused, slanders her accepted lover, Lieutenant Linden, and, 
being caught in flagrante delicto by the sailor, receives a 

severe horsewhipping. Craddock, meanwhile, has committed 
forgery; Drummond appears as the chief witness against 
him; and he is transported — Lieutenant Linden vowing, 
at the same time, that nothing shall interfere with 
his marrying Mildred. So far the prologue. In the play 
Miss Foote appears as the banished sister. Mildred Craddock 
is supposed to have married Lieutenant Linden, and to have 
died during his first voyage; while Linden, now Sir Harry 
Linden, Bart., has married again, and is passionately fond of 
his second wife, while cherishing a tender memory of his first. 
John Drammond’s grand scheme of revenge is now to make 
Mildred Craddock’s sister—whom Linden has never seen, and 
who bears a remarkable resemblance to her twin sister—appear 
as Linden’s wife, and so transform his present wife into his 
mistress. He induces Mildred’s sister, Mrs. Petherick, to lend 
herself to the scheme by telling her that Mildred had died ° 
through the gross neglect of her husband in leaving her to the 
care of utter strangers, and making no provision for her. Alice 
Petherick, through the great love she has always felt for her 
dead sister, consents to be his accomplice in wreaking ven- 
geance upon Sir Harry Linden, whom she believes to be a 
monster of cruelty. 

Mr. Byron has very cleverly planned the situation for the 
appearance of the wife, who is supposed to be dead. Sir Harry, 
after a very affectionate scene with his present wife, happens to 
take out a portrait of Mildred, and is gazing upon it when Lady 
Linden returns into the room, playfully glances over his shoulder, 
and finds that there are tears in his eyes as he looks upon the 
photograph. At this moment John Drummond appears, and 
declares his intention of avenging himself. When everybody 
has been sufficiently agitated, Mildred enters, silent, ghost-like, 
with a strange, unimpassioned expression on her face. That 














drama are devoted to the unravelling of this scheme of Drum- 
mond’s; and in the end all is cleared up. Mrs. Petherick dis- 
covers that Drummond has deceived her, and that Sir Harry 
was most devotedly attached to her dead sister. She therefore 
discloses the matter—Drummond is pitched over a balcony, 
Sir Harry takes home again his second wife, whom he 
supposed himself to have so grossly wronged; and Alice 
Petherick finds her father just returned from his penal ser- 
vitude. There is only one point in which this plot, per se, 
seems to us to fail in construction, and that is, that its evolu- 
tion is apparent from the moment that Drummond induces 
Alice Petherick to join him. We know that the scheme will 
be found out, and we know how it will be found out; so that 
one regards the subsequent portions of the play merely as the 
machinery working out a pre-arranged conclusion. : 

We desire to call special attention, however, to a certain 
capacity which Miss Foote has once or twice exhibited, 
notably in a rather poor drama acted a year or two ago, in 
which she represented a girl possessed of second sight. In that 
impersonation, and in the character of Alice Petherick, in 
“ Blow for Blow,” there were times in which she seemed to evince 
undoubted dramatic genius of a kind.not common at present 
on the London stage. Miss Foote has not “ weight” for strong 
and vigorous acting; her tragic climaxes do not sound real ; 
and violence of any kind suits her about as well as “ Norma” 
would suit Patti. But the scene in Alice Petherick’s poor 
lodgings, where the young widow, broken down mentally and 
physically by years of solitary communion with her own grief, 
imagines that she sees before her the faces and forms of her 
dead loved ones, contains a series of subtle histrionic pictures 
most delicately and beautifully rendered. The strange, wistful 
stare in the girl’s eyes, the passionless, mute grief in the 
blanched face, and the tender imaginative light which steals 
over her features as she calls up before her her vanished 
friends, altogether form one of the most charming pieces of 
acting which we have seen for many a day. ‘There are 
many things which Miss Foote cannot do at all; but there are 
some things which*she can do so remarkably well that we fancy 
it would be worth the while of one of our dramatists to write 
a piece exclusively adapted to her powers, avoiding ranting 
passages, and giving opportunity for the exhibition of that 
singularly creative gift of which we speak, Another piece of 
thoroughly sound acting in “ Blow for Blow” was the Doctor 
Grace of Mr. Parselle—acting of that natural undemonstrative 
character which gives an intense reality to the scene around it. 
Why, so happily characteristic is the jovial, fox-hunting doctor 
that one forgets for the moment that the booted and spurred 
gentlemen are talking of their recent sporting adventures in 
front of a landscape which is in the full glow of summer 
foliage. The scene between the doctor and Alice Petherick is 
charming; for there we have two good actors doing their best, 
without the interruption of second or third-rate characters. 
Mr. George Honey’s Charley Spraggs was very clever in 
its way; but the part has been extended by the author to the 
length of injuring the construction of the piece. That, how- 
ever, is really a very funny scene in which Spraggs, fallen 
from his high estate, goes about playing on a flute; and it is 
very smartly written. Altogether, as we say, “ Blow for 


Blow ” is worth going to see; but it would benefit by pruning 
and condensation. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Does any reader wish to become a “ Vice-President”? “The 
Metropolitan Conservative Association” is open to receive him. 
Now is the time to win the honour easily and cheaply. The com- 
pany may be a trifle shady, but still—vice-president at only a 
guinea a year, and a “ Metropolitan Conservative” vice-president 
too! Not only is the title one to captivate the imagination, but 
the duties devolving upon the office are absolutely sublimé. Vice- 
presidents are expected to resist “the encroachments of demo- 
cracy and other revolutionary movements, and to return to 
Parliament men of Conservative tendencies” for the metro- 
politan boroughs. We fancy the vice-presidents will have 
hard time of it. The number of members of the association is 
to be “ unlimited,” which is at all events kind of the associa- 
tion, but may be explained by the fact that an ordinary 
member is expected to pay his 1s, a year, and an honorary mem- 
ber his 5s. a year and “ upwards,” as tlie prospectus states. 
Surely, if an honorary member’s 5s. developed itself upwards, 
the honorary member would not hesitate about a few paltry 








is the cnd of the act. Naturally, the successive scenes of the 


shillings, but risk the whole guinea and become a full-blown 
Vice-president. The condition of membership is “ loyalty to 
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the Constitution of the country, to the Throne, the Church and 
the State as by law established.” A certificate of loyalty so 
comprehensive is to be had for 1s. a year, and may we add, 
“No testimonial of character or preliminary examination 
required”? The prospectus omits the “ President” altogether. 
Probably the association is open to a bidding for that office. 
With all the above advantages only seventy-nine vice-presidents 
have been caught, and the list of their names is somewhat 
suggestive of a Margate steamboat. We remember to have 


seen “ associations” for commercial purposes advertised in 
much the same style, which associations have since become 
intimately connected with the “ Winding-up Acts.” 





THE proverb about giving a dog a bad name receives a novel 
force in the case of Mr. Roebuck, who was formerly of sufficient 
consequence to be called Tear’em. It seems that he liked the 
designation, and felt so much regret at the press and the 
public dropping him and it, that he was determined to do some- 
thing to win back his nick-name. His display at the Master 
Cutlers’ Feast will not, however, do the job. He is no longer 
of importance enough to be distinguished even as a splenetic 
and irresponsible oddity. He has sunk to the level of ordinary 
people, and—to keep for a moment his old title in view—he 
has had his day. Reading his explanation, or whatever it may 
be called, of his misconduct in presence of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
we are reminded of a story told of Thackeray. When the 
great novelist dined with a large company in New York, an 
old lady, famous for her impertinence and bluntness, was 
seated opposite him with instructions to draw the wit out by 
some forward remark. She took occasion of a pause in the 
conversation to say, “ Mr. Thackeray, I was told that when I 
met you I should not like you, and now that I have met you 
I don’t like you.” There was a dead silence. All waited for 
the crushing epigram to be delivered at the old woman by the 
author of “ Vanity Fair.” That gentleman, without the least 
embarrassment, looked up from his plate and simply replied, 
“ Well, ma’am, if you don’t like me I don’t care.” We imagine 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson must have felt very much as Thackeray 
did during the anile abuse which Mr. Roebuck gave his country. 
But Mr. Roebuck’s defence is that Mr. Reverdy Johnson made 
no complaint to him. Mr. Johnson is probably discreet. 
What would Mr. Roebuck take as a hint? “ He rather kicked 


me out of the room than otberwise,” replies Mr. Richard | : - 
| had received a hint from the Pastoral Aid Society that the 


Swiveller, when questioned as to his reception by a gentleman 
whom he went to visit. This, Mr. Swiveller, after some reflec- 
tion, came to think was an inhospitable act. What did Mr. 
Roebuck want Mr. Johnson to do in order to express his 
feelings adequately towards him? Mr. Roebuck alone can 
answer this question. He may be as delicate on points of 
honour as he is guarded in his expressions, but then Mr. 
Johnson may not know him so well as we do, and consequently 
would be unable to treat him as he ought to be treated. This 
may probably be the reason why the American gentleman 
failed to convey his sentiments to Mr. Roebuck even as indis- 
tinctly as Mr. Swiveller was made to understand the high 
favour in which he stood with his friend above referred to. 





Murray is once more at his mischievous work, doing his 
best to stir up the fires of religious dissension in the north of 
England, and again expressing himself with all the unreasoning 
ferocity of a bigot. No sooner was he liberated on bail at 
Manchester—where, on announcing his intention to lecture, he 
was arrested on a warrant granted on sworn information thata 
breach of the peace was apprehended—than he offered himself 
as a candidate for the new Parliament, ‘ on Protestant prin- 
ciples.” The open-air meeting in Chorlton-road which he called 
for Saturday afternoon was unfortunately attended by a very 
serious riot, in which a good many people were badly hurt. 
Shortly after the commencement of the proceedings, “ a for- 
midable phalanx of Irishmen ”—Catholics of course—took up 
a position close to the edge of the gathering, and a collision 
soon followed. Now, we have not the slightest sympathy with 
Murphy, who is nothing better than a dangerous incendiary ; 
but we cannot allow the other side to escape their fair propor- 
tion of blame. What business had these Irishmen to attend the 
meeting at all? They knew perfectly well what would be said, 
and they went for that very reason. They deliberately pro- 
posed to break the peace; and they resolutely carried out their 
intention. The same remark applies to previous occasions on 
which the Irish have purposely forced themselves within the 
hearing of Murphy’s inflammatory and insulting remarks, with 
a view to provoking a riot. This cannot be borne. [f it is 
right to suppress Murphy, it must be equally so to curb these 

















turbulent supporters of the faith. The Irish, ‘it seems, made’ 
an attempt to renew the disturbance on Sunday afternoon, 
wantonly attacking groups of people in Chorlton-road. If such 
acts continue, the law must vindicate itself with a strong hand. 
Murphy is a nuisance, but he has the same right as other men 
to put himself forward for Parliamentary honours, and it would 
be a still greater nuisance if the Irish were permitted to sup- 
press by violence any candidate of whom they disapprove. 





THE unconscious attempts which are sometimes made by 
private persons to break through the great safeguards of public 
liberty are very curious. If the right of free discussion were 
at the mercy of individual private opinion, there are thousands 
of men in England—enlightened, honourable, well-meaning 
men—who, to-morrow morning, would become cruel tyrants. 
The tendency to sacrifice general principles to what may be an 
immediate good is strikingly exemplified by an application 
recently made to the Manchester magistrates, requesting them 
to prevent Mr. Bradlangh from lecturing in that city. Mr, 
Bradlaugh’s opinions on political, social, and religious matters 
are pretty well known; and many of them are of a kind which 
we should not care to hear impressed upon an audience not 
sufficiently capable of estimating their import. But to dislike 
a man’s lectures, and forcibly to prevent him delivering them, 
are two distinct things; and we consider that the magistrates 
acted very properly in declining to interfere. Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case was very different from Murphy’s. The magistrates 
refused the application on the ground that it had not been 
shown that Mr. Bradlaugh’s lectures would provoke a breach 
of the peace; and, as a matter of fact, they went off without 
the least disturbance. 





Tue defenders of the Irish Church are resorting to some 
disreputable manoeuvres for the advancement of their ends. 
Tory landowners are putting on the screw in a shameless way, 
and that cheerful and ingenuous paper, the John Bull, recently 
advised the Government to promote political Churchmen who 
would stand up for Protestant ascendancy in a Catholic land. 
The other day, Mr. Hains, vicar of St. George’s, Wigan, a 
parish containing 13,000 inhabitants, stated at a public meeting 
held at Accrington that, being known to be a supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for disendowing the Irish Church, he 


grant which he had been in the habit of receiving for the 
maintenance of a curate would be withdrawn unless his opinions 
were given up. This was not specifically stated, but it was 
clearly implied. Mr. Hains does not seem disposed to submit 
to this bullying, and we suppose he will suffer for making the 
story public. But what are we to think of a cause which requires 
such disreputable bolstering P 





A very interesting and clever lecture was recently delivered 
in Limerick by Mr. Isaac Butt on the land question. He 
related a curious fact touching the lease which Mr. Scully 
endeavoured to inflict on his tenants, that it was not a special 
but a common form, and that fac-similes of it were sold every 
day at the law-stationers’ shops in Dublin. It is curious that 
this was not noticed by some reader of the Times, in the Irish 
correspondence of which paper a full copy of the document was 
printed. But, according to the correspondent of the Standard, 
the law stationer has written to a Dublin journal stating that 
it was altogether a private document, and that he gave up 
every printed sheet, including the corrected proof, to the person 
by whom it was ordered to be printed. It may be remarked 
that throughout the Irish Liberal election addresses the can- 
didates are exceedingly shy of this land question. They pledge 
themselves to nothing definite about it, endeavouring to escape 
a promise of meeting it fairly by some vague generality. Now, 
it would be of use to us to ascertain how the views of so 
advanced a ‘thinker on the subject as Mr. Butt have been 
received. His audience in Limerick was not sufficiently mixed 


to enable us to form a fair judgment. 





Mr. Trary is still locked up for his dealings in railway-iron, 
or some other stuff of the kind, in the Ma:shalsea of Dublin ; 
but he has started a newspaper for the purpose of demolishing 
the British empire during. the interval employed by his 
attorneys in er\deavouring to file a schedule for his release. We 
have been favoured by a sight of this broadsheet, which 
consists of what might be called sandwiches of nonsense, bits. 
of verse, strongly spiced, being placed between bits of prose in 
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ish. A harp, entwined with shamrock, illustrates the 
mm yee Tetra, a fact which will doubtless render 
Americans mad with envy, showing as it does that their fature 
President has cast off the stars and stripes with which he 
formerly garnished his delightful speeches. It is very hard 
to know what to do with Mr. Train; he threatens to make us 
« eat the leek,” but first insists upon hanging us all round—a 
confused process of punishment, which we venture (disin- 
terestedly) to suggest to him might be improved by being 
reversed in its operation. Mr. Train is s0 confounded by 
the machinations of his enemies (the people to whom he 
owes money) that he cannot tell “ which is fish, flesh, fowl, or 
mackerel),” and he does not know whether “ he is on foot: or 
on horseback.” This is, we suppose, his manner of expressing 
that he does not know whether he is on his head or his heels. 
We should imagine he is as interesting and eloquent in one 
position as in the other; and from the odd rubbish with which 
his head seems to be loaded, he ought not to be surprised at 
finding himself writing with his heels in the air. 











Ax the authorities aware that the man who sold the “ Con- 
fessional Unmasked,” and other controversial pamphlets of a 
similar kind, has not yet been drawn off the streets? His 
trade, however, does not seem to be as brisk as it was, as we 
observe that he supplements the business by the sale of a 
miniature bagpipe, with the squeaking of which he endeavours 
to attract the notice of the public. Any one who wishes, there- 
fore, can be supplied by this merchant with instruction farnished 
by the Protestant Electoral Union, and amusement from a 
design emanating from the India-rubber Company. The matter, 
however, is really too serious for joking. If the Protestant 
Electoral Union will insist in the circulation of their works, 
let them employ Mr. Murphy to read them before the audience 
who attend the Judge and Jury in Leicester-square—if the 
proprietor of that establishment, with whom the Chamberlain 
never interferes, will not find the books too strong for his 
patrons. We must draw the line somewhere, and although we 
put up with Priapean museums and the literature connected 
with them, it is too bad that we should have the “ Confessions 
of Maria Monk” still hawked about in the open daylight. 





Ir would appear that one of the amusements of Brighton 
this year is under the patronage of that eccentric clergyman 
known as the Rev. Father Ignatius. The performances com- 
mence with boys and lighted candles, and all the rest of it, at 
8.30 in the evening, the chief feature being the reverend father 
himself in full canonicals, who preaches the Gospel with a fine 
colloquial twang, alluding, for example, to the rich man of the 
text as “that old gentleman Dives.” The usual plate or bag 
of course forms an interlude to the proceedings, and the audience 
are informed that their contributions will go to the revival of 
monastic institutions in England. This is simply cbtaining 
money under false pretences. Father Ignatius and his con- 
federates are no more monks than Mr. Murphy and Colonel 
Brockman, and the institutions they claim to be connected with 
will no more countenance them than they would Brother 
Prince and his Agapemone. We may entertain a sincere 
respect for enthusiasm when grounded upon an honest and 
independent basis of rational belief; but really Father Ignatius 
is too much for us. At the same time Brighton is dull just 
now, and Father Ignatius, at 8.30, affords more wholesome 
exorcise for the moral sentiments than the late promenades of 
New London. This is not saying much for his reverence, but 
it is quite as much as he deserves. 





Hastines, the Record says (and there is no better authority 
on items of news connected with fashion or the fine arts), is at 
present troubled with German bands, performing horses, singing 
women, and barrel organs. Our contemporary, however, does 
not give any polemical reason for this sad state of things. The 
list we have read does not comprehend the sand nigger, one 
of the commonest objects of the summer sea-side, and, in the 
absence of that nuisance, we think the visitor to Hastings 
ought to put up cheerfully with everything else. 





AtpEeRMAN Hatz has done himself great credit by declining 
to grant summonses against the publishers of the Times and 
the Daily Telegraph for an alleged libel on Mr. Bewicke, of 
Threepwood Hall, Northamberland. The libel complained of 
consisted, as regards the Times, of a report (said to be doctored) 
of a recent trial in which Mr. Bewicke was concerned, and, 


in that of the Telegraph, of an unfair report and leading 
article. The alderman compared the two reports with the 
notes of Mr. Bewicke’s own shorthand writer, and said that 
in his opinion they were both substantially correct, and fair sum- 
maries of what had taken place. Moreover, he saw nothing 
in the editorial zemarks of the Telegraph to justify him in 
issuing a summons. These attempts on the part of irritable 
gentlemen to make newspapers responsible for fair reports of 
trials, and for comments which their own imprudence has pro- 
voked, are sometimes regarded with undue favour; but Mr. 
Alderman Hale has acted with independence and good sense. 





Tux Lord Mayor wonders whether the commission of forgery 
by boys is in any way traceable to the influence of half-holidays. 
In his childhood, he remarked recently, boys never committed 
such offences. We presume it is his first childhood his lordship 
means. 





Te cab strike is at an end. The men have given way, and 
returned to their work, after a five days’ struggle, badly con- 
ceived, and only half executed. At a meeting of cab owners 
and drivers, held on Wednesday night, it was resolved that the 
railway companies not having complied with the request of the 
non-privileged owners and drivers, the latter should resume 
their employment. The secretary in his speech implored the 
non-privileged drivers not to encourage the companies by bring- 
ing a fare away. Considering that this is exactly what the 
companies have refused to let the non-privileged men do, it is 
probable the intention is to heap coals of fire on the heads of 
the railways. Public companies are notoriously callous. 





Tene is a chance, it would appear, for the revival of hawk- 
ing in England. His Royal Highness the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing, who is at present residing at Kingussie, has eleven hawks 
which take grouse in the forest of Guick. Pointers, we are 
told, find and set the birds, the falcon hovering in the air above 
the spot where the covey is made out. We should imagine 
this would prevent the birds from rising, and cause them to 
scatter. The sport is described as far superior to shooting 
This we may doubt; but it ought unquestionably to be superior 
to battue-shooting. There is no reason why we should not 
recover the knack of an amusement which was once so popular. 
Our field-sports want a little variety, and we observe that 
coursing, from some reason or other, is dying out. Some time 
since there appeared in Land and Water a very interesting 
account of fishing with tame cormorants. Here is another 
source of country pleasure which might be cultivated. 





THe Shepton Mallet Journal informs us that near Frome 
there is a school at which the young ladies play cricket, and 
adds, almost unnecessarily, that “ they have a special dress for 
the purpose.” We do not hear whether any particular con- 
ditions are attached to the game, whether high bowling is per- 
mitted, for instance, or all but slows forbidden. There is, of 
course, no reason why ladies should not play cricket, if they 
can, but is not croquet enough for them? The Shepton Mallet 
sounds itself suggestive of the latter mild amusement, and we 
should recommend our contemporary to give a hint to the young 
ladies near Frome to take down their wickets, and set hoops up 
instead. There is one point, however, mentioned by the journal 
we quote which it would be unfair to the female Willshers and 
Lillywhites to omit, “the best cricketers are said to be almost 
invariably the best scholars.” This involves the clumsy catchers 
and fielders in a terrible state of mental destitution. 





Waen English provincial journals are put to it in the proper 
season we know what they can do in the way of raising big 
gooseberries and gigantic cucumbers, but French writers beat 
them hollow. Recently, a French writer gave an account of 
what he called “ splashing-houses” in London—places where 
you got your coat splashed with mud from a hunting county, 
in order to persuade your friends and your tailor when you 
afterwards walked down Bond-street that you had been riding 
to hounds. It appeared that this custom was discovered 
by the journalist in one of Hook’s novels, and used by him 
with effect and enlargement, according to a process wéll known 
to such literary artists. Weare ndt going to say too much for 
ourselves. We have had our mosquitos, and the Capture of 
a Locust by a Gardener near Halifax” stares us in the face in 
nearly every paper during the last week. But we are not 





ingenious enough to lay the scenes abroad. Considering how 
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small an area we have to work in, this is imprudent. The 
American papers, when making news, refer to Down-East or 
Texas, where storms of blood and dirt, showers of a green 
colour, &c., are not infrequent at certain times. Why do not 
our paragraphists use the Isle of Man, for example, or the 
remote parts of Scotland? Professor Holloway could give them 
excellent advice on this subject. 





Now that we have put down prize-fighting, not so much 
from humanitarian motives as because we could not get the 
boxers to fight fairly, and they had not so many influential 
friends to pull them out of difficulties as the gentlemen on the 
Turf, it is necessary for us to turn to our cousins to find records 
of a mill. On the 25th August a little affair came off in 
America, during which pistols and knives were pretty freely 
used by the visitors. ‘“ Great confusion prevailed for a length 
of time, and when the disturbance was quelled it was dis- 
covered that the man Beard was stabbed in the side and 
cut in the face and head. Another man, by the name of Pat 
Mullen, was shot in the right breast and stabbed in the back 
and head. Another, Billy Carroll, of Philadelphia, had his 
finger shot off.” The ordinary passengers who had the good 
fortune to be on board the steamer with the “ fancy” hid 
themselves, we are told, as well as they could while the shooting 
was going on. This spirited introduction renders an account 
of the single fisticuff battle tame enough ; besides, our American 
friends have not as yet acclimatized amongst them that pictu- 
resque phraseology used with such point and effect on occasions 
by our contemporary, Bell's Life. 





“Tne Paris restaurant-keepers have managed to fix the prices 
of oysters at a reasonable figure. Could we expect as much 
from the managers of our refreshment-rooms? At present, 
our natives are almost as dear as if they each held pearls of 
price between their shells. A good story might be written of 
the sufferings of a second Dando at this period. It is curious, 
however, to note that, though oysters pure and simple are so 
dear, when converted into sauce you may have them with your 
steak for the same price as last year. One does not like to 
enter upon the field of conjecture indicated by this ominous 
fact. 





Tue last number of the Lanterne consists entirely of extracts 
from the political writings of the Emperor Napoleon III.—of 
course those passages which have a liberal tendency being 
selected. It was to have been published in France, but no one 
would take the hazard of printing it; so. M. Rochefort is 
enabled to say that the works of the Emperor cannot be 
published im the Emperor’s own dominions. This is very 
smart, but it is also very silly. Isolated extracts may be made 
to serve any purpose, and the Emperor may fairly object to 
having his writings mangled, garbled, and twisted, to serve 
designs for which they were never intended. But if a French- 
man can only be epigrammatic and mischievous, for what else 
does he care? This fatal preference of epigram to discussion 
is one of the reasons why France never progresses in reform, 
but swings blindly from revolution to reaction, and from reaction 
to revolution again. Whatis to be hoped from such tactics as 
those of M. Rochefort? Authority is irritated without being 
convinced, and retaliates; M. Rochefort buzzes and stings 
again; and not a single step is taken towards the elucidation 
of any political principle, the removal of any difficulty, or the 
amelioration of any wrong. 





M. Emme pe Grrarprm, replying in La Liberté to some 
remarks in La France, recently denied that freedom was 
destroyed by a sea of anarchy in 1848, because, he argued, if 
so, Louis Napoleon would not have been allowed by the Govern- 
ment of General Cavaignac to have any chance of being elected 
to the Presidency. We would observe that it must by the 
same rule be admitted that the Imperial Government does not 
suppress liberty, because Opposition members are returned in 
several places by large majorities. Let us support great 
political principles as fervently as we can; but let us also argue 
fairly. The truth is, there was a frightful outburst of anarchy 
in June, 1848, and the subsequent restrictions on. liberty, 
whether of General Cavaignac or of Louis Napoleon, have 
esulted from that ugly fact. 





Suanr fighting is still going on in Crete, Engagements 
between the insurgents and the Turks take place almost every 
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day, and the Jatter are said to have again resumed their work 
of devastation, burning hamlets and villages, destroying 
fruit-trees, setting forests on fire, and shedding as much blood 
as they can. It would be well, however, to receive with some 
caution these narratives of Turkish atrocity. There is reason 
to believe that the stories of a similar nature put forth last year 
were grossly exaggerated, and in some cases actually without 
foundation. All internecine wars have a tendency to develope 
a certain fury of hatred on both sides, and isolated acts of 
cruelty may no doubt be charged to Turks and Cretans alike. 
But it does not appear that the Ottoman troops have com- 
mitted those systematic excesses of which they have been 
accused. On the other hand, it is impossible not to feel sym- 
pathy with the Cretans. They have maintained an unequal 
struggle for two years, and they have undoubted grievances to 
allege against their Moslem rulers. 





Busryess is generally dull. OConsols are at 93% to 94 
for money, and 94 to 94} for the October account. The 
railway market has been firm, and in some cases advanced 
prices are marked. Foreign securities are without altera- 
tion. Some business has been done in Colonial Govern- 
ment securities at steady rates. Bank shares have been 
inactive. Miscellaneous very dull. The Conncil of India 
will receive tenders on the 16th inst. for bills on Calcutta 
and Madras to the amount of £200,000. The Russian 
| Government has just granted the concession of a rail- 
way between Rylinsk and Osnetchenokaia, on the Nicholai 
Railway, to a society of which the head is M. Kireiew, colonel 
of the guard. The society engage in their quality as conces- 
sionnaires to organize a company of shareholders within the 
space of six months, and to open the line for traffic at the end 
of two years and a half, the whole to be fully completed in 
three years and a half. The capital is fixed at 16,560,000 
metallic roubles, or about two millions and a half sterling. 
The Investors’ Guardian gives the following list of companies 
registered during the past week :— Pneumatic — Capital, 
£100,000, in £10 shares. Hammersmith Baths and Wash- 
houses—Capital, £2,500, in £1 shares. Adansonia Fibre— 
Capital, £30,000, in £10 shares. Apsley Guise and Woburn 
Land Gas—Capital, £2,000, in £5 shares. Newport (Salop) 
Working Men’s Club Buildings—Capital, £1,200, in £1 shares. 
The numbers are published of £60,000 debentures of the Rio 
de Janeiro City Improvement Company, which have been 
drawn for redemption at par, with interest, on the 1st December 
next. 





Arthe meeting of the United Kingdom Telegraph Company 
(Limited) the directors’ report for the half-year stated the 
balance of net revenue at £9,784, as compared with £8,636, 
showing an increase of £1,148. A dividend of 5 per cent. was 
declared for the six months on the first 10 per cent. redeemable 
preference shares; 3 per cent. on the 6 per cent. preference; 
5 per cent. on the new 10 per cent. preference; and 2 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary shares. The sum of £137 is 
left to be carried forward. The Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company have recently declared an interim dividend of 10s, 
per share. The Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany have unanimously approved the provisional agreement 
for transferring the business, stores, and plant of the 
company to the Government at twenty years’ purchase. 
The shareholders in Reuter’s Telegram Company have also 
approved of a similar arrangement. The directors of the 
Delhi and London Bank have declared an interim dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The Mutual Tontine 
(Westminster Chambers) Association (Limited) have deelared 
an interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. At 
the annual general meeting of the Planet Assurance Corpora- 
tion the chairman stated that 624 new policies had been issued, 
assuring £144,375, the premiums on which amounted to 
£4,154, 10s. At the extraordinary meeting of the City 
Offices Company (Limited) a resolution was passed autho- 
rizing the directors to convert part of their new building 
in Lombard-street into an exchange and news room for mer- 
chants, shipbrokers, and others. Another resolution was also 
agreed to, reducing the number of directors to four, and 
their remuneration from £2,000 to £1,000 per annum. An 
extraordinary meeting of the British and Irish i 
Telegraph Company (Limited) will be held on the 18th inst. 
when the following resolution will be proposed :— That the 
company shall sell and convey their whole undertaking, and 
shall, in manner required by the Telegraph Act, 1868, make 
demand of the Postmaster-General to purchase the same on 
the terms in the said Act mentioned.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—- 


JOHN KEATS* 
(SEconD Notice.) 


Auruoven Keats was not a brilliant letter-writer, he pos- 
sessed a certain humour and freedom of style which often 
rendered his correspondence sufficiently marked and charac- 
teristic. What spoiled his mind, however, for such light work 
was the fierce earnestness which lay underneath everything he 
wrote, and which he was altogether unable to control. The 
bubbles of fun upon the surface frequently indicated a hot and 
feverish nature below rather than a natural fresh spring of 
feeling. In fact, he was intensely and painfully self-conscious. 
He was constantly thinking of himself and what the world 
thought of him. Not only his heart was laid bare, but his 
very brain seemed uncovered to the attacks of critics; and he 
shrank from their blows like one of those men whose skulls 
have imperfectly knitted, and who wince with a morbid terror 
even at a threatening gesture. He strove to disarm his 
enemies by confessing his fear of them—now by loud chal- 
lenges, now by abject admissions of incapacity, mingled in- 
congruously with desperate avowals of what he could do, and 
intended to do. He had no philosophic balance of mind what- 
ever. He was unable to contemplate either failure or success 
with patience. His sympathies, too, drifted in an ominous fashion 
towards the saddest tragedies in the history of literature. 
* Endymion ” was inscribed to the memory of Chatterton. In 
his introduction to the same work he writes: “ This may be 
speaking too presumptuously, and may deserve a punishment ; 
but no feeling man will be forward to inflict it; he will leave 
me alone with the conviction that there is not a fiercer hell than 
the failure of a great object.” There are people who have 
admired the brutal epigram of Byron, referring to the supposed 
effect of a review upon Keats, and to them the above sentence 
will seem a proof that the epigram was true; but Keats did 
not die of a Quarterly. With all his sensitiveness, he had the 
sustaining pride of a man of genius; and, although the general 
reception of his work might tell upon him, he could not but 
despise, although he might have felt, the splenetic black- 
guardism which it was then the fashion to call literary 
opinions. It is impossible now to read with patience the coarse 
personalities of Wilson and his clique upon Leigh Hunt and 
his friends. In Blackwood appeared an article on Keats which 
has been seldom equalled for ignoble scurrility. The circum- 
stance of his having been brought up a surgeon inspires the 
writer with the remark that “it is a better and a wiser thing 
to be a starved apothecary than a starved poet;” and he is 
told “to go back to his gallipots.” Jeffrey, however, 
had the taste to discover the value of the new poet, though 
he was not very prompt in his declaration of it; and his 
criticism on “ Endymion,” when it did come, was thickly 
sprinkled with those damnable qualifications which seem inter- 
posed between the work and the vision of the reviewer, 
especially for the purpose of exhibiting the power of the latter 
in corking down enthusiasm. Jeffrey could not fully appreciate 
Keats. He was in truth a fine, though a narrow judge. Poetry, 
according to him, was an art well furnished with precedents. 
He had his rules and his statute laws on the subject. At the 
same time, his yellow spectacles and his plumb line did not 
altogether cause him to miss the beauties and the excellences 
of Keats. He concludes one notice of “ Endymion” in the 
following words, and the reader will observe the illiberal 
caution with which he introduces what would otherwise have 
been a frank, as well as a sincere compliment :—* We are very 
much inclined indeed to add that we do not know any book 
which we would sooner employ as a test to ascertain whether 
any one had in him a native relish for poetry and a genuine 
sensibility to its intrinsic charm.” We must however say for 
Jeffrey, that when he wrote he had not the assistance in his 
judgment of that public feeling for concentrated poetry which 
18 NOW Common enough. In some respects his opinions of 
Keats are marked by great shrewdness and neatness of expres- 
sion; but that is all. He was mechanical and scholarly, but 
never sought to reveal Keats; he was content to interpret and 
translate him with skill. This is one function of criticism, but 
it is neither the first nor the most satisfactory. With reference 
to Byron, it'can only be said that as his opinion of Keats was 
contradictory, it is valueless ; but it may also be said that some 
of his expressions towards Keats should never have been printed 
by those who would care to have his memory protected from 
dislike. What are we to think of the chivalrous “Childe 
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Harold” writing to the editor of a review, “ No more Keats, I 
entreat; flay him alive—if some of you don’t, I must skin him 
myself, There is no bearing the drivelling idiotism of the 
manikin.” Against this we can only put, for Byron’s sake, the 
following, addressed to Mr. Murray :—“ You know very well 
that I did not approve of Keats’s poetry, or principles of poetry, 
or of his abuse of Pope; but as he is dead, omit all that is 
said about him in any MSS. of mine or publication. His 
“ Hyperion ” is a fine monument and will keep his name.” He 
also remarked, in connection with the ruffianly attack on Keats 
of which so much has been said, “I would not be the person 
who wrote that homicidal article for all the honour and glory 
in the world.” We may dismiss this worn theme by noting 
the manner in which Shelley avenged his friend in a verse 
which must have made the writer of the article writhe. 

Keats fell in love (your poet must have his grand passion), 
and a sad story his love-story reads. Lord Houghton alludes 
with a becoming delicacy to the circumstances. “ Where personal 
feelings of so profound a character are concerned, it does not 
become the biographer in any case to do more than indicate 
their effect on the life of his hero, and where the memoir so 
nearly approaches the times of its subject that the persons in 
question, or at any rate their near relations, may be still alive, 
it will at once be felt how indecorous would be any conjectural 
analysis of such sentiments, or indeed any more intrinsic record 
of them than is absolutely necessary for the comprehension of 
the real man.” We cannot, however, read Keats’s letters with- 
out a sensibility for the constant quivering affection, fed by a 
fancy which sought so far and wide for.wherewithal to trick 
out the idealized woman. And it is with some relief in the 
lasting beauty and fitness of a pure love that we learn that 
the poet did not give his heart into the keeping of a fool. 
Keats’s health as well as circumstances made the prospect of a 
union hopeless. Lord Houghton, however, says of the lady of 
his choice—“ It is enough that she has preserved his memory 
with a sacred honour, and it is no vain assumption that to have 
inspired and sustained the one passion of this noble being has 
been a source of grave delight and earnest thankfulness through 
the changes and chances of her earthly pilgrimage.” All early 
deaths of men of promise read sadly, but there is something 
inexpressibly touching in the death of Keats to those who enter 
into the spirit of his poetry. His whole mind was surcharged 
with life—with the life of the earth. He vibrated to the move- 
ments not only of the world of people about ‘him but to the 
material world, every flower of which affected him, not with the 
borrowed pathos of association, but with a sort of personal 
kinship and regard. He never would set an oak the task of 
talking or thinking a pretty love-idyll, but, in a far more pro- 
found sense, he would believe it to be constantly palpitating 
and brooding. The universe to him was not contrived as a 
sort of theological orrery in order to instruct people in the 
Scriptures. Think of Keats writing such a poem as the elegant 
and virtuous Mr. Addison’s “ Spacious Firmament on High” ! 
He loved the world with an aching intense affection. He sent 
his soul back to the old Greek days and etherealized its clumsy 

decorations of woods and streams into creatures of air and light 
and sunshine, who symbolized nature fittingly. Yet Keats 
cannot be accused of paganism. There was that in his blood, 
indeed, which he could not help, but he had not the heartless- 


ness or the drear fatalism of a pagan. All this tended to tie . 


him to the ground, and there is no doubt he felt a bitter 
anguish when he knew that his life was to be contracted far 
within the common limits. The following passage of his 
biography shows how he took the first summons :— 


“One night, about eleven o’clock, Keats returned home in a state 
of strange physical excitement; it might have appeared to those who 
did not know him one of fierce intoxication. He told his friend he had 
been outside the stage-coach, had received a severe chill, was a little 
fevered, but added, ‘I don’t feel it now.’ He was easily persuaded to 
go to bed, and as he leaped into the cold sheets, before his head was 
on the pillow, he slightly coughed, and said, ‘ That is blood from my 
mouth; bring me the candle—let me see this blood.’ He gazed 
steadfast! for some moments at the ruddy stain, and then looking in 
his friend’s face, with an expression of sudden calmness never to be 
forgotten, said, ‘I know the colour of that blood—it is arterial blood 


—I cannot be deceived in that colour ; that drop is my death-warrant. 
I must die.’” 


Although he recovered this attack, and many others, he 
never forgot the incident, and always looked upon it as an 
unmistakable warning. Nevertheless it did not materially 
impair his spirits, which were at times of a hectic brightness. 
He was advised to go to Italy, and not before it was time. In 
his journey he suffered severely. The poor fellow wrote the 
following from Naples; one almost shrinks from extracting it 
so full is it of pain and solitariness :—“I can bear to die—I 
cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God! God! God!...,. My 
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imagination is horribly vivid about her—I see her—I hear her. 
There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest to divert me 
from her for a moment. .... Oh, that I could be buried near 
where she lives..... I am afraid to write to her; to receive a 
letter from her, to see her handwriting, would break my heart; 
even to hear of her any how—to see her name written would 
be more than I can bear.” And so on. Severn, who had 
accompanied Keats, watched by his bedside constantly. By- 
and-by, so wearied became the sick man of his thoughts, so 
fretted and tortured, that he began to long for a release. 
Severn writes, “ He talks of the quiet grave as the first rest he 
can ever have.” He gave the line for his epitaph so well 
known, and he waited with great calmness now for the end. 
It came at last. “On the twenty-third, about four, the 
approaches of death came on: ‘ Severn—I—lift me up—I am 
dying; I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened—be firm, and 
thank God it has come.’ I lifted him up in my arms. The 
phlegm seemed boiling in his throat, and increased until eleven, 
when he gradually sunk into death, so quiet that I still thought 
he slept.” Keats was buried in Rome, his grave surrounded with 
flowers, of which he had told Severn when dying he thought 
“ the intensest pleasure he had received in life was in watching 
the growth of flowers.” To him Shelley raised the glorious 
monument of “ Adonais,”’ and, in a few years, next to the resting 
place of Keats was placed a tombstone inscribed with the 
name of Shelley. It is gratifying to think that the fame of 
both has now increased, and that their works have left an 
enduring and wholesome impress upon literature. They were 
eminently discoverers of poetry, as fearless and as self-sacrificing 
in their searches as the men who have braved the deserts of 
Africa and Australia. Their intellectual courage was their 
special characteristic. We may regret that Keats was not of 
stouter fibre; we may deplore his fragile nature, but he has 
left the world in his debt, and it was not an over-kind world to 
him. He has supplied to English poetry—with others of his 
school—what it very much required, an element of pure zesthetic 
beauty as apart from the beauty of sheer power and loftiness, 
or the beauty of proportion. Keats gave his readers the 
essence of poetry, and many of our modern writers have not 
failed to discover the value of this essence when diluted. He 
would have been more popular, perhaps, had he mingled his 
rare excellence with coarser materials,—had he tickled, in fact, 
those instincts and sentiments which Byron was never above 
appealing to. But he was ever faithful to art, and he has 
compassed at least in part the glorious designs which he so 
desired to manifest :— 
** He has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 


And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again.” 








THE ARCHAOLOGY OF BRITAIN.* 


It is curious to remark how races succeed one another in the 
same territory, as generation succeeds generation in the same 
houses. The dwellings which were built by our ancestors a 
hundred or two hundred years ago shelter us to-day as if we 
had built them ourselves, and in this sense we may be said to 
wear the cast-off garments of men long mouldered into dust. 
To a morbid fancy there might appear to be something almost 
horrible in this. Time, the great executioner, is perpetually 
working off his victims, and we come into the effects; and the 
same thing will happen, in our turn, to us. He who builds a 
house builds it much more for posterity than for himself. 
Every stone or brick he raises, every piece of timber he fastens 
into its place, might preach him a sermon on mortality. Not 
an inch of wall, from basement to roof, but might taunt him, 
in tones of goblin irony, with the fragility of life, and the 
superior endarance of man’s work to man himself. We can 
conceive a sensitive person, not actually superstitious, declining 
to build himself a mansion on such terms as these. It is mea- 
suring one’s evanescence too openly with the dull persistence 
of material forms; it is too audacious a challenge to the stolid 
and inorganic forces that are sure to wear one out at last. 
Men who build their own houses seem to have an ugly way of 
dying shortly afterwards, as if the gods (to speak in Pagan 
fashion) resented their presuming on length of tenure, and so 
gave them notice to quit out of hand. In point of fact, we 
work for the fature—whether well or ill—in every important 
act of our lives. A selfish man thus involuntarily pays tribute 
to others of whom he knows nothing, and, while he fancies he 
is only consulting his own comfort and luxury, is in truth provid- 
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ing for the unborn ages. He sows, that others may reap; builds, 
that his successors may dwell in the shadow of his toil; 
invents, that the coming generation may be the richer; thinks, 
that the future may inherit his thought. We are but parts of 
a chain, and as we depend on the preceding links, so those 
which follow owe their due succession to ourselves. 

We see this very strikingly in the progress of races over a 
given region. Taking a lapse of many centuries, from primeval 
to modern times, we observe in most countries a procession of 
several distinct races which, by their amalgamation, form in 
time a well-defined nationality. They follow one another, wave 
after wave, each in some measure obliterating the foregoing, 
yet not entirely so, and each contributing somewhat to the 
ultimate result. The more cultured tribes of the East succeeded 
in very early times to the rude aborigines of Greece and Italy ; 
yet the aborigines were not destroyed, and much of their 
character doubtless remained in the Athenians and Romans of 
more civilized days. Egypt is supposed to have received colo- 
nists or conquerors from India; India owes its population in 
part to Persia, and China in part to Tartary. In Sicily, the 
south of Italy, and the south of Spain, we behold the offspring 
of successive immigrants and invaders preserving their indi- 
viduality intact after several generations. Greek, Roman, 
Goth, and Saracen hold their own against all the efforts of 
time to fuse them; and the history of each country might be 
traced in the physiognomies of its sons and daughters. In 
many parts of India we find the same thing, and the architecture 
of that land shows in enduring forms the flowing of the great 
tides of foreign subjugation. Oriental races have always 
exhibited great readiness for making the most of what has been 
provided for them by their predecessors. The Turk constructs 
the walls of his dwelling out of the marble of Greek temples; 
the great mosque of Constantinople was a Christian cathedral, 
and Bagdad was built from the ruins of a city which was built 
from the ruins of Babylon. A similar economy of material has 
often been effected by the nations of northern and western Europe. 
The hamlets on the peninsula of Quiberon are in great measure 
built out of the Druidic remains which cover miles of the district. 
St. Alban’s Abbey is made out of the Roman tiles and stones 
of vanished Verulam. In the substance of the pile we have 
ancient Rome, and in the character of the interior we see a 
picture of the whole course of our ecclesiastical architecture for 
some centuries—the columns in the aisle beginning with simple 
Saxon forms, and passing on through Norman to Early 
English. When the Anglo-Saxons first arrived in this island, 
they must have found a large number of elegant and luxurious 
Romano-British cities ready built to their hands; and, 
though some of these were shattered in the fierce and 
prolonged struggle of the opposing races, it is reasonable to 
suppose that many survived for a time, and furnished dwelling- 
places to the rude and inartistic Northmen. Even those which 
were destroyed served for a long while as quarries out of which 
the Saxons extracted the materials of their own rougher houses 
and temples. This is known to have been the case with the 
relics of Verulam when the more modern St. Alban’s arose 
near its site, for it is recorded by old authors that the ruins of 
the Roman municipium lay like a cavernous wilderness of stone 
along the banks of the Ver, and that for many years the 
builders of St. Alban’s helped themselves from the wreck. 
Probably the stones of Uriconium were similarly turned to 
account by the surrounding population. The excavations that 
have already taken place on that most interesting site have 
revealed nothing beyond the foundations of buildings and the 
lower portions of the walls. The upper parts were in all likeli- 
hood used by the Saxons in the formation of their petty towns 
and villages, and some of the materials may yet lurk in ancient 
churches that have survived the mutations of time. The 
Saxons even availed themselves of the cemeteries of their pre- 
decessors, as the population increased, and for their bridges 
they adopted the piers of Roman masonry remaining after all 
the struggles of the past, and far more massive and enduring 
than anything they could construct. “Roman bridges in 
Britain,” says Mr. Henry Godwin, in the very useful and in- 
teresting handbook which has furnished us with the text for 
these remarks, “ were rarely arched, but had a horizontal road- 
way of timber, supported on piers. Nearly all of them were 
in existence at the Conquest, and several have been but ee 
replaced, portions of their old foundations being left. 8 
was the case with the old bridge over the Tyne, the foundation 
of which was laid upon piles of fine black oak, and its piers of 
good Roman masonry; old London Bridge; and the bridge 
over the Teign, in Devonshire. The foundations of three level 
Roman bridges exist still in the regions of the wall at the old 
Roman towns of Corstopitum, OCilurnum, and Habitancum ; 
and a semicircular arched bridge may now be seen about half a 
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mile from the ancient Oalcaria, of massive Roman masonry.” 
Of Roman houses in Britain we know less, but still something. 
On this subject Mr. Godwin writes— 


« So little beyond the mere substructure of Roman houses has been 
discovered in Britain that antiquaries have doubted whether the 
walls of brick or stone extended up to the roof, or whether the walls 
were only raised a little above the floor, to support a superstructure 
of wood. ‘Perhaps the safest conclusion,’ says Mr. Wright, ‘is, that 
in houses of people of wealth and importance the walls were of 
masonry ; while in the more ordinary houses the masonry of the walls 
may have risen only two or three feet above ground.’ 

“ An almost solitary instance in which the walls, built of stone, are 
still standing at an elevation above the doors and windows, occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Hadrian’s Wall. ‘ 

“ In forming an opinion of the ce and elevation of 
these houses we are, however, somewhat assisted by the drawings in 
very early manuscripts. An Anglo-Saxon manuscript, doubtless from 
gome classical prototype, presents a view of a house with arched 
windows and a tiled angular roof. For ground-plans and the general 
arrangement of the lower apartments we have abundant materials. 
Separate houses in Roman-British towns are of the greatest rarity. 
One example has been found at Lymne, in Kent, of which the ground- 

seems perfect. It has what seems to have been an almost 
Tovariable peculiarity of Roman houses in Britain—a semicircular 
projection from one of the rooms. It stood north and south 30 feet, 
exclusive of this southern wing, and extended about 50 feet east and 
west. 

** The arrangement of houses in streets, generally narrow and irre- 
gular, has been traced at Aldborough (Isurium), where a row of con- 
nected houses occurs; at Chesters (Cilarnum), exhibiting intricate 
alleys; at Castor (Darobrivz), in confused masses; and in London, 
interruptedly. The excavations at Wroxeter (Uriconium), promise 
more satisfactory results. 

“The most extensive and accurate view of private buildings and 
dwellings in England is to be derived from the Roman villas.” 


At Silchester and other places we find large portions of 
Roman walls remaining, and the Roman embankment at 
London has kept the Thames from overflowing for ages. So 
with later, yet still distant, generations. We travel on roads 
made by our remote progenitors; we eat of bread grown in the 
fields which they marked out; we muse in forests of their 
planting; we worship sometimes in churches built by Saxon 
or by Norman hands. The present moves towards the future 
along the beaten pathways of the past. It inherits the mind 
of vanished ages, and even some of their material works; and 
in so doing it incurs a still greater responsibility to the 
centuries which are to come. As Chaucer philosophically 
sings :— 

* For out of oldé fieldés, as men sayeth, 
Cometh all this newé corne fro yere to yere, 

And ont of oldé bookés, in good fayeth, 

Cometh all this newé science that men lere.” 


Considered in this sense, archeology is more than a toy; it 
is a science with a human application. We therefore welcome 
80 intelligent and compact a handbook as Mr. Henry Godwin’s, 
which contains a world of information, excellently summarized 
and arranged. 








A NASTY NOVEL.* 


Some little time ago there appeared in the Globe a series of 
short poems, which seemed to be offered to the reader as a 
sort of solace for his having waded through the leading articles 
which preceded them. These efforts were attributed to Mr. 
Mortimer Collins. They were not received with that profound 
attention which the author had perhaps a right to expect. To 
be plain, the public was rather inclined to laugh at that odd 
jumble of incoherent politics and maudlin magazine verses. 
Now it is impossible to determine the effect which this treat- 
ment had upon Mr. Mortimer Collins, or the resolve which was 
thereby produced in what we may be forgiven for calling his 
mind; but it appears evident to us that he formed the idea of 
revenging himself upon society by writing a novel. Probably 
he was quite justified in this resolve. We do not seek to deny 
his right of chastising the public for laughing at him; but we 
suggest that he might have used a somewhat less dirty switch. 
Indeed, “Sweet Anne Page”—the novel which he desired to 
make his instrument of vengeance—is so obviously calculated 
to disgust and offend, that whosoever would rather not be 
disgusted and offended, will shut his doors against it. What, 
then, has Mr. Mortimer Collins gained? The people whom he 
wished to punish won’t be punished. Had he veiled his 
intentioa, he might have reached his enemies. As it is, he has 
only soiled his fingers to no purpose. The mud he has 
attempted to throw abides with himself, and only serves as a 
mark to class him among those writers—daily becoming more 
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numerous—whom, for the benefit of all cleanly people, it would 
be well to have drummed out of the ranks of literature. 

“ Sweet Anne Page” deals with high life. True, it is the 
high life of a penny-a-liner—high life seen through the fames 
of a pot-house—but still it is high life. We are glad to accept 
the guidance into genteel society of a writer whose extreme 
notion of luxery is to smoke cavendish tobacco with port wine, 
and whose marked acquaintance with champagne induces him 
to represent one of his heroes as drinking a bottle “at a 
draught.” The Scandinavian warriors were children compared 
to this mighty drinker; but what cannot an earl doP The 
business on which the earl is bent when he drinks the bottle of 
champagne may give a fair indication of the incidents of the 
book. ‘The earl’s sister has been seduced by the evil hero of 
the romance. While she is receiving the addresses of a 
millionaire, who proposes to marry her, she makes excursions 
with another gentleman in a covered gondola on the Venetian 
canals. The young lady’s mother discovers her daughter's 
disgrace, and then compels her to marry the millionaire suitor. 
Then the earl hears of his sister’s and his mother’s disgrace, 
and challenges the seducer; after which he drinks a bottle of 
champagne at a draught. But such circumstances, it appears, 
are quite common in the high life to which Mr. Mortimer 
Collins introduces us. He prefaces his book with three para- 
graphs, supposed to be cut from the newspapers, describing 
respectively the suicide of a baronet, the singular disappearance 
of a married lady, and a duel between the lady’s husband and 
another man, “ It is observable,” says Mr. Collins, at the 
end of one of these paragraphs, “ that the penny-a-liner of the 
period was very inferior in sublimity of style to his successor 
of the present date.” We presume that the three volumes 
which follow are intended to exhibit the sublimity of style to 
which the writer refers. In fact, nothing but the penny-a- 
liner’s elaborate diction could possibly harmonize with the 
scenes of pot-house passion which Mr. Mortimer Collins seems 
to fancy are constant!y occurring in “ high life.” The wild 
erotic talk of girls, the offensive slang of young men, and 
the general boorish lust for drink and the satisfaction 
of licentious passion, which we find in his genteel society 
—produacing an atmosphere strongly resembling that of 
the Haymarket—must necessarily be represented by an ornate 
pen. There are two subjects on which Mr. Collins expends his 
full strength—kissing and under-clothing. Never was there 
such a passionate admirer of under-clothing. When the story 
gives him an opportunity, he pauses to gloat over frilled 
calegons, chemises, and the like, with a lingering affection. 
Had he been apprenticed to a washerwoman, he could not have 
exhibited a more minute acquaintance with the subject. And, 
strange to say, the genteelest of his young ladies have all the 
same passionate interest in talking of drawers and petticoats ; 
nor do even his young men escape the contagion. “ What 
business have you with my nightdresses?” cries Claudia 
Branscombe, to a young gentleman, “ turning round upon him 
with a flash of the liquid black eyes.’””’ When a boy, he had 
slept in one of these nightdresses, and he now informs her that 
he remembers “ what wonderful frills it had.” Another young 
lady is writing a voluminous letter to her confessor, and her 
friend asks her if there is “anything about calegons in it?” 
remarking that Paul de Kock “is great fan about calegons.” 
Indeed, so fond is our author of baby-linen, that he puts frilled 
calegons and short petticoats on his heroine when she runs away 
to get married; although he has not been so particular in 
describing her costume when she runs away a second time, from 
her husband, in the company of a man who calls her “ Baby.” 
Kissing is also lovingly dwelt upon; not kissing as ordinary 
mortals know it, but an extraordinary performance which is 
peculiar to the high life in which Mr. Mortimer Collins revels, 
Indeed, genteel society, according to him, is perpetually in a 
state of frantic osculation—everybody hugging and kissing each 
other, irrespective of time, place, or spectators. On one 
occasion, the fascinating villain of the drama calls upon 
“Sweet Anne Page,” who is now a married woman.. He finds 
her in the company of a former lover of hers, and his friend. 
To show to his friend, who is an amused spectator, what in- 
fluence he has over this married lady, he tells her to kiss him, 
and she does it obediently. Elsewhere we find this spectator 
himself kissing a young lady; and “he caught the unre- 
luctant maiden in his arms, and operated as if he were 
washing her face.” It may be fancied that this description 
is a trifle wanting in delicacy and good taste; but when Mr, 
Mortimer Collins is bent upon showing us his sublimity of 
style, we must not be too particular. Bat itis undoubtedly in 
his erotic scenes, of which the book is full, that Mr. Mortimer 
Collins sheds the greatest light on the manners and customs of 
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ladies of good society are the victims of a rampant animalism 
which leaves them an easy prey to the gay deceiver; and we 
further learn that the pursuit of other people’s wives is the 
principal amusement of your genuine man of the world. Let 
us take one little scene as characteristic of the language of 
those exalted persons. Mr. Raphael Branscombe has gone 
to call upon a young and fashionable lady recently married. 
He chases her round the table, and then makes her sit on his 
knee. “Now, young lady,” he says, “you are my prisoner, 
and I can punish you for all the trouble you have given me.” 
Whereupon she cries, “ Oh, let me go, let me go, please. If 
Humphrey were to come! I'll scream, Mr. Branscombe, I 
will, positively.” The reader might fancy that this was a bit 
of courtship between a tipsy ostler and a giggling barmaid; 
but no, it takes place in the genteelest society. The most bril- 
liant erotic passages in the story we cannot quote. One of 
them, in which a young woman pretends that she is mesmerized 
in order to let the hero of the story take off her garter as a 
test, is obviously borrowed from Balzac’s tale of Blanche and 
the page, and is a very vulgar version indeed. 

Frankly, the book is a thoroughly bad one. It is indecent, 
without the least literary grace to make its indecency attractive. 
There is running throughout its pages an apparent intention 
to be as nasty as possible ; and one scarcely knows whether it 
is more unpleasant to find that it is a man ora woman who 
strives to attract public attention by such exhibitions. There 
have been published of late years books—mostly written by 
women—quite as inodorously suggestive as “Sweet Anne 
Page,” but we do not remember among them one so coarse and 
offensive in actual expression. The only thing amusing in the 
three volames is the author’s self-conceit. This is quite unique 
in its way. Mr. Collins has formed his own estimate of him- 
self, and he lays it before his readers. He is above criticism. 
He has discovered that the critics have entered into a league to 
misrepresent him; and as he expects no compliments from 
them, he compliments himself. The hymns of praise which Mr. 
Mortimer Collins sings in glorification of Mr. Mortimer Collins 
are quite a feature in the present book. “I don’t care about 
the opinion, even of the best and fairest critics, of my literary 
powers. I think I know their value.” One becomes anxious 
to know what Mr. Mortimer Collins thinks of his own literary 
powers; and so he gratifies a natural curiosity by remarking 
that, as a poet, he is below Browning in insight. This is 
modest, surely; but not to let modesty defraud him of that 
share of praise which critics (who are all, of course, moved by 
a bitter envy of his brilliant abilities) deny him, he proceeds to 
say that he is above Browning “in lyrical powers, and a trifle 
above Tennyson in both.” We hope Mr. Tennyson may not 
read “ Sweet Anne Page;” it might be too much for him on 
several grounds. “As a novelist,” continues Mr. Collins, “I 
am less successful than Thackeray, because I take less pains; 
but far superior to your Trollopes or Wilkie Collinses.” 
Because he takes less pains ; it all lies in that, you see! Mr. 
Collins will not take the trouble to be a Thackeray. He likes 
ease; and his “chief desire is to find readers who will read 
him in friendly fashion.” He says, in short, “I like friendly 
readers—fellows who will take one’s novel easily with their 
cigars, and make.allowance for the abominable nuisance which 
it is to have to write at all.” But, on the other hand, should 
not Mr. Collins make allowance for the abominable nuisance 
which it is to read such writing as he thus givesusP After 
all, it is scarcely worth while for any reader, with or without 
a cigar, to waste indignant remonstrance over this dull, and 
stupid, and indecent book. “ Sweet Anne Page” cannot do 
much harm. Before Mr. Collins has wreaked his vengeance 
upon society for making fun of his poetry, the gentle hand of 
oblivion will quietly take the rod from him, and we shall hear 
no more of him or his intent. 








SAVAGES.* 


Tere is scarcely a branch of knowledge which ought to be 
more interesting to that class of people known as students of 
human nature than the co-ordinated accounts of the manners 
and customs of creatures like ourselves in everything but civi- 
lization. The demand for a literature satisfying this taste 
cannot, however, be said to be on the increase. The savage is 
not half as interesting as he was. There was a time when the 
epithet “ noble” naturally attached itself to him, and in our 
mind’s eye he figured as a being full of rugged virtues, pic- 
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turesquely clothed in the spoils of the chase and speaking a 
language charged with metaphors touching the sun and the 
moon. This was the savage of Cooper’s romances. The spread 
of the white population in America and the introduction of ram 
and white trappers amongst the Blackfeet and the Comanches 
soon deprived us of our faith in the last of the Mohicans or 
his ancestors. It was found that Indians were good and bad, 
but certainly not better for their association with as much 
civilization as was borne in upon them by backwoodsmen, 
Very much the same process has been going on with regard to 
negroes. It will be remembered that there was a time when 
the religious season would be incomplete without its converted 
nigger. A live one was usually exhibited on a platform, and 
the blacker and more pronounced he was in his general negri- 
tude the more valuable was he considered as a definite triumph 
over those who scoffed at subscriptions for the holy missionaries. 
Old ladies wept with joy over the native of Mesopotamia. 
Now, it is well known that a converted nigger—to use a 
phrase which we do not intend disrespectfully—will not draw. 
The enthusiasm about him has languished since the publication 
of some books of travels which showed that he was always 
ready to relapse into his errors, to drive his aged parents into 
the woods to starve, to beat and sell his wives, and to feast off 
his enemies who fell in combat. The book now before us will not, 
we should say, tend to render our dusky brethren more popular. 
The author or compiler is not a gentleman of prejudiced views 
one way or another apparently upon moral theories, such as 
are often introduced into works of this kind. He simply culls 
the various bits and scraps that he thinks will afford readable 
outlines of the subjects, and he is aided by some excellent 
designs in which we are helped to a very clear notion of the 
mode of living and dressing amongst the uncivilized races. 
He never obtrudes any profound ethnographical disquisition or 
gets lost in the dismal metaphysical swamp of innate ideas; 
in fact, the book is unpretentious. It does not possess any 
scientific value beyond that it brings within a convenient 
compass the scattered records of many special works, 

It is impossible to read a page of a collection like this 
without mixed feelings of amusement as well as commiseration. 
We do not refer to mere fashions—not even to nose-rings, or to 
the suits of paint which form the sole adornment (and 
covering) of many negro belles—but to the gross absurdity of 
the superstition, and the indifference to life, especially the 
indifference with which the chiefs regard the lives of their 
subjects. Then, again, the ignorance even of those protective 
agents, with which they are surrounded, displayed by many 
savages is surprising when we take into account the education 
which their animal faculties and instincts are constantly 
receiving. Numbers of them starve, or are on the brink of 
starvation, literally in the midst of plenty, surrounded with 
edible roots, and with animals fit for consumption and use, 
Their intellects are so dull as to be very little above the level 
of the ways of cattle; and when they do make efforts at such 
complicated expression of thought as would involve an approach 
to verse, their poems are almost worse than those of Mr, Tupper. 
Take the Bosjesmen, or Bushmen, inhabitants of various parts 
of Southern Africa. They have high cheek-bones, narrow 
chins, and are not more than five feet in height; the women 
are seven or eight inches shorter, and are distinguished by a 
peculiarity of figure which would enable them to dispense with 
a well-known aid to contour. Water is scarce in the country, 
far too scarce to be wasted in washing; and a Bosjesman com- 
pletes and begins his toilet by simply greasing himself all 
over, “not removing the original layer, but adding a fresh 
Thus they attract the smoke of the fire, over which 
they love to crouch at night..... There is generally, how- 
ever, a tolerably attractive spot under each eye, which is 
caused by the flow of tears consequent on snuff-taking.” Dr. 
Lichenstein remarks that this gives them the true physiognomy 
“ of the small blue ape of Caffraria.” In eating, their gesticu- 
lations and the mobility of the brows and mouth closel 
resemble the habits of the ape during the same operation, 
Bosjesman snatches at a piece of meat when it is flung to him, 
sticks it into the fire, staring about him like a monkey, plunges 
his hand for it into the embers, and then devours the half-rav 
morsel with a perfectly animal avidity. Not satisfied with 
picking a bone bare, he afterwards extracts the marrow from 
it, and fills up the space with tobacco. “ Sometimes the Bos- 
jesman inhales the whole of the smoke into his lungs, and ~ 
takes draught after draught with such falls. 
down in a state of insensibility, and has to be restored to com=- 
sciousness, by being rolled on the ground and having water ve 
thrown over him.” There is no marriage tie amongst the — 
Bosjesmans; the man can turn off his female com , and 





choose another as soon or as often as he likes. arrange. 
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ments, however, are sometimes conducted strictly according to 
the principle or non-principle of the strongest man doing what 
he likes, and taking away everybody’s wife, if he is only able 
to keep by violence what he has violently acquired. The girls 
wder their hair and paint their faces; but they are not 
content with merely painting their faces; they also grease 
their countenances to such an extent that “they shine in the 
sunbeams with a lustre that is literally dazzling.” For a few 
years their shapes are comely enough; but, as in all savage 
races, where the females are exposed to constant hardships, 
they become worn out and decrepid at a very early age. The 
Bosjesman homes are simply rock-caverns, bushes, or holes dug 
in the ground, with the earth flung to windward. These 
people will eat anything. Snakes and insects are regarded as 
common articles of food, but animals that require exertion to 
pursue are not followed up. The ostrich, however, is regarded 
as a tempting capture. 


“The little Bosjesman has two modes of killing these birds. If he 
parent birds 
are away, he approaches it very cautiously, lest his track should be 
seen by the ever-watchful ostrich, and he buries himself in the sand 
among the eggs. The reader will doubtless remember that several 
ostriches deposit their eggs in one nest, and that the nest im question 
is simply scraped in the sand and of enormous dimensions. Here the 
tiny hunter will lie patiently until the sun has gone down, when he 
knows that the parent birds will return tothe nest. As they approach 
in the distance, he carefully fits a poisoned arrow to his bow, and 
directs its point to the advancing ostriches. As soon as they come 
within range he picks out the bird which has the plumpest form and 
the most luxuriant plumage, and with a single arrow seals its fate. 
The chief drawback to this mode of hunting is that the very act of 
discharging the arrow reveals the form of the hunter and frightens 
the other birds so much that a second shot is scarce to be obtained, 
and the Bosjesman is forced to content himself with one dead bird 
and the whole of the eggs. Fortunately, he is quite indifferent as to 
the quality of the eggs. He does not very much care if any of them 
should be addled, and will eat with perfect composure an egg which 
would alarm a European at six paces distance. Neither does he object 
to the eggs if they should be considerably advanced in hatching, and, 
if anything, rather fancies himself fortunate in procuring a young and 
tender bird without the trouble of chasing and catching it. Then the 
eggshells, when the contents are removed, are valuable for many pur- 
poses, and specially for the conveyance of water.” 


Close upon the equator there lives a curious tribe known as 
the Balonda. The chief of the Balonda is Matiamvo, a name 
which descends to each king, and partakes of the style and 
distinction of Caesar or emperor. The Matiamvo is generally 
a slave-dealer on a wholesale system, being ready to barter 
whole villages for considerations of beads and brandy. The 
people, however, are exceptionally a cheerful and contented 
race, and Dr. Livingstone is quoted as having suggested that 
this fine flow of spirits would be an obstacle to missionary 
operations, “ though why a lively disposition and Christianity,” 
remarks the Rev. Mr. Wood, “should be opposed to each other 
it is not easy to see.” It may not be easy to see, but still it 
is to be seen (at least in the sense to which we believe Dr. 
Livingstone referred) without an excessive amount of mental 
exertion or subtlety. A savage perfectly content with his 
state will not as readily listen to ‘a narrative which has its 
uncomfortable as well as its attractive aspect, as a savage who 
cannot be worse off than he is, and who is morosely conscious 
of the fact. Besides, could not the Rev. Mr. Wood remember 
that those who laugh, kick, and wax fat, who go to stage 
plays, dance, and live in fine houses, are not so open to Gospel 
influences and truths as the needy, the sorrowful, and the thin 
of body? Dr. Livingstone found a woman named Manengo 
amongst the Balondas whose life should be studied by Miss 
Lydia Becker. Although married, she was a chief, and re- 
tained the supreme power. “When she first visited Dr. 
Livingstone she was a remarkably tall and fine woman of 
twenty or thereabouts, and rather astonished her guest by 
appearing before him in a bright coat of red ochre, and nothing 
else, except some charms hung round her neck. This absence 
of clothing was entirely a voluntary act on her part, as, being 
chief, she might have had any amount of clothing she liked; 
but she evidently thought that her dignity required her to 


outdo the generality of Balonda ladies in the scantiness of . 


apparel which distinguishes them.” She guided and con- 
ducted expeditions in this dress; and in the book we find a 
graphic illustration of the amazon at the head of a large party, 
strutting forth amidst torrents of rain, perfectly nude, and 
holding @ spear in one hand while she placed the other on her 
hip. Her husband followed in her train, in similar light march- 
ing order, accompanied by a drummer, who kept constantly 
beating his instrument until the rain soaked the music out of 
it, “Yet she did not forget that, although she was a chief, 
she was a woman, and ought therefore to perform a woman’s 
duties. When the party stopped for a night in some village, 





Manengo was accustomed to go to the huts and ask for some 
maize, which she ground and prepared with her own hands, and 
brought to Dr. Livingstone, as he could not eat the ordinary 
country meal without being ill afterwards.” She also instructed 
him in the etiquette to be observed on approaching villages, 
and in points of honour unfamiliar to Europeans. 

The Balondas make beer of a stupefying kind, and also a sort 
of mead, which is used both as a stimulant and as a medicine. 
“lhe chief who prescribed it as a medicine often dosed himself 
with it as a stimulant, and we have heard of brandy being put 
to a similar purpose in this country. The huts are well built, 
but a custom prevails which interferes with the domestic 
comfort of the people and with any great improvements in 
their dwelling quarters. Whenever a chief or a chief’s head 
wife dies, the whole village deserts the place and does never 
return to it, except to make offerings to the dead. The con- 
sequence is that you may frequently pass whole towns as 
derelict as a single tent when a man or a woman is burned out 
of it, and which it is the invariable practice to abandon.” The 
Waganda tribe found west of the Victoria Nyanza are superior 
in some respects, but the severity of their codes for the regula- 
tion of conduct has something at once ludicrous as well as 
horrible about it. If, for instance, a man presents himself 
before majesty with his cloth fastened negligently, or making 
a mistake in his mode of salutation, “ or if, in squatting before 
his sovereign, he allows the least portion of his limbs to be 
visible, he is led off to instant execution.” The king is sur- 
rounded with pages who wear turbans formed of ropes. When 
a man is condemned for a slip in his department, the stranglers 
snatch the headgear of the nearest page and drag the howling 
victim outside, where he is despatched with wonderful celerity. 
In other respects, the chiefs also are more or less careless of 
the feelings of their followers. “On one occasion Captain 
Speke had given M’tesa a new rifle with which he was much 
pleased. After examining it for some time he loaded it, 
handed it to one of his pages, and told him to go and shoot 
somebody in the outer court. The page, a mere boy, took the rifle, 
went into the court, and in a moment the report of the rifle 
showed that the king’s orders had been obeyed. The urchin 
came back grinning with delight at the feat which he had 
achieved, just like a schoolboy who has shot his first sparrow, 
and handed back the rifle to his master. As to the unfortunate 
man who was fated to be the target nothing was heard about 
him, the murder of a man being far too common an incident 
to attract notice.” 

As we observed before, this book is a compilation, made with 
a fair amount of taste. It is decidedly interesting, being a 
compound of other interesting works, It is not often very easy 
to note where the Rev. Mr. Wood leaves off in order to allow 
Dr. Livingstone to go on, so neatly are the sentences dovetailed 
and the information melted down and fused, so to speak. It 
might have been more candid in the Rev. Mr. Wood to have 
more distinctly indicated his authorities: we do not accuse him 
of suppressing them exactly, but he has a suspicious ability for 
the manipulation of other people’s exertions, which it might 
not be well to cultivate or encourage with undue praise. He 
certainly undertakes to save his public the trouble of reading 
from original and bulky sources. 








THE REIGN OF LAW# 


Tur Duke of Argyll’s “Reign of Law” was widely and 
amply reviewed upon the appearance of the first edition, but 
the notes and the occasional interpolations give the book in its 
second and cheaper form a title to be considered as a new book. 
As Mr. Wolf’s beautiful illustrations to that part of the work 
which relates to birds are given in the present edition, which 
is in all other respects satisfactory, the cheaper form of these 
essays is by far the more desirable one of the two, 


The author, as may be supposed, in no particular retreats 
from his position. Where he adds or alters, it is for the pur- 
pose of replying to an objector, or strengthening an argument 
at some given point. The notes are chiefly addressed to an 
article by Mr, Wallace on “Creation by Law,” in No. XVI. of 
the Journal of Science ; an article by Dr. Ward, in the Dublin 
Review for April, 1867, upon “ Science, Prayer, Free Will, and 
Miracles;” and an article by Mr. Mahaffy, in the Contemporary 


Review. The most interesting of these notes is, perhaps, the: 


last ; in which the Duke of Argyll quotes from Dante, Purga- 
torio XVIII., some deliverances upon the question of Free 


Will and Necessity, which assume fresh life and colour even to. 





* The Rei f Law. By the D 
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a familiar reader, from the position in which he now places 
them. But the passages are too long for quotation. 

Upon the question itself, however, all this fresh discussion 
fails, as might be expected, to bring out anything new. We all 
of us have a feeling which we call the sense of free-will, and we 
are actually free in the only sense in which freedom is con- 
ceivable. We are considering, say, this very question of free- 
will. We are so constituted that the strongest motive, #.¢., 
the most convincing argument, will carry our decision with it. 
This we cannot help, and it is impossible, inconceivable, that 
any finite being should be constituted in any other way. But 
we are conscious that we can, when we have formed our opinion, 
disclose it or keep it to ourselves, at our own pleasure. Here, 
too, our conduct will be determined by the strongest motive. 
And here, again, we are constituted in the only way in which 
it is conceivable that any finite being whatsoever should be 
constituted. The only being that is not determined by motives 
presented to it must be a being to which nothing can happen, 
because it includes all things. If, finally, the things which 
make our motives are predetermined for us, the case is not 
altered. It would be if some things were predestined and 
others were not; but if all our motives of action, using those 
words rigorously, are predetermifed or necessary, the case, as 
respects ourselves, is jast the same as if none were. With the 
theological question between the predestinarians and the “ free- 
willers ” (a Yankee name) we are not concerned; but the meta- 
physical question cannot be pushed a hair’s-breadth farther 
than the above propositions carry it. It is, no doubt, possible 
to fancy the contrary ; but upon carefully examining terms, we 
find we have only been taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it into the other, and so da capo as long as may be. 

The book is remarkable, even among recent works of the 
same kind,—among all of which there is a great imprévement 
of tone in such matters,—for the candour and respect with 
which scientific men are—we were going to say treated with. On 
page 89 the author says :—“ It is a great injustice to scientific 
men—too often committed—to suspect them of unwillingness 
to accept the idea of a Personal Creator merely because they 
try to keep separate the language of Science from the language 
of Theology.” And he adds the following foot-note :— 


** A remarkable instance of this injustice has been lately brought to 
light. Professor Huxley, in an article in the Fortnightly Review, had 
used one of those vague phrases, so common with scientific men, 
about the ‘unknown and the unknowable’ being the goal of all 
scientific thought, which not unnaturally suggest the notion that all 
idea of a God is unattainable. A writer in the Spectator accordingly 
dealt with Professor Huxley as avowing Atheism, and was rebuked by 
the Professor in a letter published in the Spectator of February 10, 
1866. Professor Huxley says:—‘I do not know that I care very 
much about popular odium, so that there is no great merit in saying 
that if I really saw fit to deny the existence of a God, I should certainly 
do so, for the sake of my own intellectual freedom, and be the honest 
Atheist you are pleased to say I am. As it happens, however, I 
cannot take this position with honesty, inasmuch as it is, and always 
has been, a favourite tenet of mine, that Atheism is as absurd, logi- 
cally speaking, as Polytheism.’ On the eubject of miracles, in the 
same letter, Professor Huxley says, that ‘denying the possibility of 
miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative Atheism.’ 
The question of miracles seems now to be admitted on all hands to be 
simply a question of evidence. 


We have not a word to say against either the spirit or the 
form of this note, but it may be as well to get a point or two 
clearly understood. Dialectically, it is one thing to affirm, as 
a thing proven, that there is no God; and this would, no doubt, 
be as absurd as Polytheism. It is dialectically another thing 
to say, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “ we are bound neither 
to affirm nor to deny personality” (we believe these are Mr. 
Spencer’s exact words) of that ultimate which, though it is 
“unknowable,” we are “ compelled to think.” But, inasmuch 
as scientific proof of a personal God is impossible, as, é.e., the 
hypothesis of an infinite person cannot be submitted to what 
science means by “ verification” (which would imply that the 
Infinite was determinable or measurable by the finite), the 
difference between denying and declining to admit is dialectic 
only. 

There is one way in which a man may decline to’ be called 
an Atheist, and yet be one in the proper sense of the word. 
Auguste Comte is distinctly an Atheist proper. Yet his 
expositors request us to observe that he would have been very 
much astonished if he had been called one, and they quote 
his disclaimers of Atheism. Upon looking at the terms of the 
disclaimers, however, we discover that what Comte rejected was 
that kind of Atheism which is also a Cosmogony! In other 
words, having excluded a God, he equally rejects any other way 
of what people call “ accounting for” the universe. 

“ The question of miracles seems now to be admitted on all 
hands to be a question of evidence.” This, also, appears to us 








to demand a word or two of comment. Taking the word 
miracle in its bare etymological sense of something to wonder 
at, it is undoubtedly true. Thus, it is a question of evidence 
whether or not at a given time a given man was brought to 
life again ; or whether or not a dropped ball ascended instead 
of descending. But to establish a number of such “ miracles ” 
would be, by itself, of no service for the Duke of Argyll’s 
purpose. Science would only say, “ These are unexpected 
facts ; we must determine their place, and amend our generaliza- 
tions.” In other words, a miracle, in any sense for which the 
Duke of Argyll would care to quote one is unmeaning unless 
you first assume Theism. There is no conceivable miracle, or 
series of miracles, which would logically compel men of science 
to retreat from the non-affirming position. 

The volume in its present shape has a very good index. 
Apart from the great value of the work as a resumption of the 
old controversies in their newest forms, the chapters on birds 
are as fascinating as the “ Arabian Nights” or “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Library of his Ewcellency Sir George Grey, K.O.B., presented by 
him to the South African Public Library. Early Printed Books. 
Vol.IV. PartI, England. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Sir George Grey having made the inhabitants of the Cape a hand. 
some present of a Library (the main portion of which arrived in the 
colony in April, 1863), Dr. Bleek has set himself the task of describing 
the books of which it consists. The Library was formally opened to 
the public on the 23rd of April, 1864, The books number about five 
thousand volumes, many of which are very rare and valuable. Of 
old MSS. in various languages, most of them on vellum, and dating 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century, there are a hundred and 
twenty; and the early printed books are sufficiently numerous and 
curious to give the Library an interest to al! book-lovers. Dr. Bleek 
seems to be producing a careful catalogue of this collection. 





Trefoil. Verses by Three. (Longmans & Co.) 


Alfred and Charles Tennyson having published a volume of poems 
in copjanction, many years ago, as Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd had 
done in years still earlier, and as Charlotte Bronté and her sisters did 
in later times, the writers of the little book before us seem desirous of 
trying whether a similar mode of making their first appearance before 
the public (for we presume that this is a first appearance) will lead to 
equal fame. They call themselves *, H.,and F. We at first thought 
they might be three sisters, but it soon became apparent that they 
belong to the less interesting gender. Whether they are relations or 
only friends does not appear; but the verses of all have much the 
same character. The poems show little strength or originality ; but 
their sentiment is sometimes pleasing, and the thoughts are always 
expressed with grace and fluency. 





A Selection of Asop’s Fables, metrically translated from the Greek 
Original, and modernized. (Cambridge: Foister & Jagg.) 
We are told that this selection is “intended for use in schools, 
recitations, &o.” It may answer such a purpose, but the execution is 
poor and awkward enough. 





Pepper and Mustard for London Stomachs, By Gaspard Rémy. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


We suppose that this collection of verses is meant in a jocose 
spirit. It is very dull joking, however, and the author has clearly 


mistaken his vocation. 





We have also received :—No. 18, Human Nature (Burns) ;—Home 
and Foreign Missions, by Francis Pigou (Rivingtons) ;—The Sessional 
Papers, No. 14, of the Royal Institute of British Architects (Conduit- 
street, Regent-street) ;—Programme d'une Union Libérale, par M. A. 
Gromier (Armand Le Chevalier) ;—Accounts and Audits, by Henry 
Lloyd Morgan (Wilson) ;—The Speeches of Denis Caulfield Heron, 
Esq., Irish State Trials, 1867-8 (Longmans) j—Pagans Ancient and 
Modern, by J. W. Grover (Hatchard) ;— Report of the First Exhibition 
of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain (Richardson) ;—Saltent 
Points of Scripture History — The Pentateuch, by Zebina Cooper 
(Longmans) ;—The Power of Unostentatious Piety, by Francis Pigou 
(Rivingtons) ;—Italian Church Reformation (Herbert) j—Bribery, by 
John Martin (Rivingtons) ;—The Autotype Printing and Publishing 
Company (5, Haymarket) ;—Some Thoughts upon the Present and 
Future of the Irish Church, by an Irish Lay Patron (Hodges and Oo.) ; 
—Report of the Free Labour, Registration Society (Spottiswoode) ;— 
Lord Redesdale’s Speech in the House of Lords on moving for « Copy 
of the Coronation Oath, with a Reply to an article in the Ba 
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Review (Rivingtons) ;—The Irish Church, or Come to the Rescue 

(Macintosh) ;—Leaves from the Book and its Story, for Bible Women 
and Working Men, by L. N. R., No. XVIL., Jeremiah and the Nations 
(Macintosh) ;—Christ’s Spiritual Presence with His Worshipper the true 
Glory of His House, by the Right Rev. Mathew B.. Hale, D.D., Bishop 
of Perth (Rivingtons) ;—A Chronological Table of the Principal Events 
in English History, by James Pemridge (Longmans) ;—An Attempt to 
Approwimate to the Antiquity of Man by induction from well-established 
facts, by Sir William Denison, K.C.B. (Spon) ;—Prayers, Texts, and 
Hymns for those in Service (Faithfull). 








MEMORANDA. 


Tue rumours concerning Victor Hugo’s forthcoming work have 
been set at rest by a letter from his son. It is another romance 
which the veteran poet, novelist, and politician proposes to give us 
—a romance in four volumes, the scene laid in England, the action 
taking place towards the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this. The concluding chapters are now being written ; but 
M. Hugo has not yet decided whether the title of his new work 
shall be “ L’ Homme qui Rit” or “ Par Ordre du Roi.” The romance 
entitled “ Quatre-Vingt-Treize,” and the drama entitled “ Les 
Jumeaux”—of which these rumours have hitherto spoken—are 
not likely to see the light for some time, the former being not yet 

, and the latter having remained unfinished twenty-nine 
years. Victor Hugo's first volume of “Odes and Ballads” 
appeared in 1822, when the poet was twenty years of age ; and we 
shall regard the new romance with interest, as another test of the 
fertility and enduring strength of a man who has been forty-six 
years an author. 


Her Majesty has kindly permitted Dr. Norman Macleod to 
write a description of Scottish scenery for the illustrated edition 
of “ Our Life in the Highlands,” which is soon to appear. Joint 
authorship is much less common among English writers than with 
the French ; but, under such distinguished initiation, we presume 
the custom will soon become familiar to us. The title of the book 
is to be ‘‘ Mountain, Loch, and Glen”—by the way, have we not 
had a good ree instances lately of old books being published 
under new titles /—and we presume the authorship of the volume 
will be signed ‘‘ The Queen— Macleod.” 


We now hear something definite about the observations taken 
during the recent eclipse. At Aden the results were so far suc- 
that the constitution of the corona—the pale and luminous 
halo which surrounds the dark body of the moon during a total 
eclipse—is supposed to have been finally settled. The writer of 
the letter which anticipates the scientific report states that the 
party of astronomers and photographers who visited Aden were all 
rmans. “From the observations taken by these gentlemen, 
there can be no doubt that the problem is now solved, several 
varied experiments proving, in a most conclusive manner, that the 
corona merely consists of inflammable gas in a high state of com- 
bustion.” What the result of this discovery may be, the unscientific 
reader may best judge for himself by looking at an able paper on 
“The Moon” which appears in this month’s Fraser. “ Totality,” 
reports the correspondent whom we have quoted, “commenced at 
6h, 29m, 28s, a.m., and lasted 2m. 55s., during which interval a 
most magnificent view of the phenomena was obtained, and four 
most successful photograplis were taken.” 

Still more planets. Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, New York, 
announces that in the constellation Pisces, on the 24th of August 
last, he discovered a new planet equal to a star of the eleventh 
magnitude. It had then, at three o’clock in the morning, 18° 38’ 
right ascension, and 19° 54’ declination, moving slowly to the 
east. 

Professor Westwood is of opinion that the so-called mosquitos 
which have this summer visited certain districts in England are 
merely a kind of British an Having seen the effects of the bite 
of this insect upon the human body, we sincerely hope that the 
British gnat in question may soon be ranked among ave extinct 
, ome the disappearance of which some naturalists are inclined to 

eplore. It is singular, however, that this peculiar British gnat 
was so little heard of previously ; one would think that an insect 
which could, in a second, leave as much poison in a man’s hand as 
would double its size might have been somewhat better known. 
The hot weather has much to answer for. 


Once a Week announces the production of a green pigment which 
is “above suspicion.” It is a preparation of a salt of chromium, 
is brilliant in tone—the tone is not mentioned, however—and is 
quite harmless. It is to be called “Imperial Green.” The name 
= rather Per mrey ees - feney, emperors being supposed 

dress exclusively in purple. blican or Irish green migh 
have been a better title. se =, 


The same journal calls attention to the approaching demolition of 
the Cock Tavern, in Fleet-street, the site being required for the 
new Law Courts ; and implores some wealthy gentleman to transfer 
intact, to his own house the old mantelpiece and grotesquely panelled 
hearth of the famous tavern. The Cgck, as most of our readers 
know, was already celebrated in literary history when Tennyson added 
to its glories by writing “ Will Waterproof’s Monologue.” The idea 
of saving the old fireplace and mantelpiece out of the general 


wreck is a good one, if it could only be acted upon. Few memo- | 


rials would be more interesting. 








After a tolerably long honeymoon, Adelina Patti returns to the 
stage on the Ist of October. She will open the season at the 
“ Italiens.” No fewer than three new prime donne will appear at 
the same time in Paris—that is to say, ladies who are new to the 
Parisian operatic stage. For one of them, Miss Minnie Hauck, of 
New York, Prince Poniatowski is composing an opera, says the 
correspondent of the Telegraph. Malle. de Murska and Signorina 
Ricci are the other two candidates, 


Jacob van Lennep is to have a monument. He was one of the 
most industrious and brilliant of modern Dutch writers ; and one 
or two of bis tales, of which he wrote a vast number, are well 
known in England through translations. In return, he translated 
into Dutch some of Shakespeare’s plays, and certain selections 
from modern English poets. He was born in 1802 ; he died on 
the 25th of last month. 


The Record is also desirous that Foxe, the author of the “ Book 
of Martyrs,” should have a monument, It is a pity that deceased 
celebrities cannot be consulted, through a spiritualist-medium or 
otherwise, as to their willingness to accept such posthumous com- 
pliments. Many of them, we have no doubt would reply as the 
Queen is forced to reply to offers of sewing-machines, prize goats, 
Australian curiosities, and what not. If the monument, or statue, 
which is to be erected in Boston be given a3 a commission to some 
English artist, the chances are that Foxe will at last become a 
martyr himself. 


A clever young sculptor, by name George Maccallum, has just 
died in Scotland. He was engaged in a group of figures for the 
Prince Consort Memorial at the time of his death, Like so many 
other Scotch artists, Maccallum raised himself from a very obscure 
position entirely by the skill of his hand and brain. He was 
looked upon as a young man of great promise ; and he has left 
behind him several works as indications of what he might in 
mature years have accomplished. 
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